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ARTICLE Ef. 


FINAL DECISION IN THE CASE OF THE 
QUEEN ’v. HILL.* Crown Cases Reserved — Court 
of Criminal Appeal. May 3, 1851. 


The prisoner was tried for manslaughter and convicted, 
but a question was reserved as to’ the admission of Rich- 
ard Donelly, a patient in a lunatic asylum, as a witness, 
on the part of the prosecution. ‘Phe substance of the 
testimony of the attendants at the asylum, and of the 
medical experts, is stated in the opinion of Lord Camp- 
bell. 

When Donelly was called, he was, before being sworn, 
examined by the prisoner’s counsel. He said,—*I am 
fully aware that I have a spirit, and 20,000 of them; they 


* Seo page 94, vol. viii. 
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are not all mine. I must inquire; I can where Iam. I 
know which are mine; those ascend from my stomach to 
my head, and also those in my ears. I do not know how 
many they are. The flesh creates spirits, by the palpita- 
tion of the nerves and the ‘rheumatics.’ All are now in 
my body and round my head; they speak to me inces- 
santly, particularly at night. That spirits are immortal, 
I am taught by my religion from my childhood, no matter 
how faith goes; all live after my death, those that belong 
to me and those which do not. Satan lives afler my 
death and so does the living God.” After more of this 
kind, he added, * They speak to me incessantly; they 
are now speaking to me; they are not separate from me ; 
they are round me speaking to me now. But I cannot 
be a spirit, for I am flesh and blood ; they can go in and 
out through walls and places which I cannot. I go to 
the grave ; they live hereafter, unless, indeed, I have a 
gift different from my father and mother that I do not 
know. After death my spirit will ascend to heaven, or 
remain in purgatory. [am a Roman Catholic. I attended 
Moorfields, Chelsea, and many other chapels round Lon- 
don. I believe in purgatory; I was taught that in my 
childhood and infancy. I know what it is to take an 
oath; my catechism taught me from my infancy when it 
is lawful to swear; it is when God's honor, or our own or 
our neighbor’s good, requires it. When man swears, he 
does it in justifying his neighbor, on a Prayer-book or 
obligation. My ability evades while I am speaking, for 
the spirit ascends to my head. When I swear I appeal 
to the Almighty. It is perjury, the breaking a lawful 
oath, or taking an unlawful one: he that does it will go 
to hell for all eternity.” He was then sworn, and gave 
a perfectly connected and rational account of a transac- 
tion which he reported himself to have witnessed. He 
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was in some doubt as to the day of the week on which it 
took place; and on cross-examination said, ‘“ These 
creatures insist upon it that it was Tuesday night, and I 
think it was Monday.” Whereupon he was asked, “Js 
what you have told us what the spirits told you, or what 
you recollect without the spirits?” And he said, “No; 
the spirits assist me in speaking of the date. 1 thought 
it was Monday, and they told me it was Christmas eve— 
Tuesday; but I was an eye-witness, an ocular witness, 
to the fall tothe ground.” The question reserved for the 
opinion of this Court is, whether this witness was com- 
petent. 

Collier now appeared for the prisoner.—First, I shall 
submit that, in point of fact, the witness was non compos 
mentis ; secondly, that the authorities are against the ad- 
missibility of a man non compos as a witness; thirdly, 
that there are no reasons of public policy why the rule 
should be dispensed with ; and, fourthly, that under the 
circumstances of this case, the evidence of the witness 
Donelly was improperly admitted. [Lord Campbell, C.J. 
— You may assume that the witness was a lunatic—non 
compos mentis.] I contend that he was a lunatic not in a 
lucid interval. [Lord Campbell, C. J.—You must address 
yourself to the witness’s state of mind at the time when 
the oath was administered. The question is, whether my 
Brother Coleridge was right or wrong in permitting the 
oath to be administered.] The witness himself admitted 
that he was under a delusion in respect of a matter ma- 
terial to his evidence. Comyns (Com. Dig., tit. “ Test- 
moigne,’ A. 1) says, “‘ Every witness must be credible ; 
therefore a man of non-sane memory shall not be allowed 
as a witness, as an idiot, a lunatic during his lunacy, or 
one within the age of discretion. But a lunatic may be 
a witness in lucidis intervallis.” An infidel is not con- 
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sidered a competent witness, because he is supposed by 
law to be a person whose testimony cannot be trusted.— 
An infant within the age of discretion is not an admissi- 
ble witness, because he does not know the nature of an 
oath, and he cannot be sworn till his mind has reached 
the stage or development in which he understands the 
nature of an oath, and rewards and punishments. A lu- 
natic might know the nature of an eath, and yet he may 
be laboring under the most extravagant delusions, ez. g. 
that he is the king, the pope or the devil, and being non 
compos, is not a good witness. It is laid down in Buller’s 
N. P., (p. 393, 3d ed.), that those who are excluded from 
giving testimony for want of skill and discernment are 
idiots, madmen, and children. There is no qualification ; 
and the only qualification to be found anywhere is in the 
case of lunatics in lucidis iniervallis. [Alderson, B.—Yet, 
in cases of necessity, the evidence of incompetent per- 
sons, such as a felon or a wife, was always admissible. ] 
But never a child who was non compos ; and a lunatic is 
in the same category. [Coleridge, J—This was actually 
a case of necessity.] In Rex v. The Inhabitants of Eris- 
well, (3 'T. R. 707,) a pauper was examined as to his 
place of legal settlement; the pauper, from.the time of 
the examination being taken, continued to reside in Ick- 
lington, All Saints, for about five years, endeavoring to 
gain his livelihood, and without becoming chargeable to 
that parish, when he became insane, and continued in a 
state of insanity to the time of his removal, and during 
the hearing of the appeal. On the part of the respond- 
ents this examination was offered in evidence, and ob- 
jected to on the part of the appellants; it was received 
by the Court, but Lord Kenyon expressed a strong opin- 
ion that it was not receivable in evidence. [ Alderson, B. 
That was the case of a sane declaration made by a man 
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who afterwards became insane.}] In the case of Currie 
v. Child et al., (3 Camp. 283,) which was an action on a 
promissory note, the note was attested by a person who 
had since the making of the note become insane, and on 
proof of his insanity Lord Ellenborough held that the 
evidence of his handwriting was sufficient to prove the 
making of the note. In Bernett v. Taylor (9 Ves. 381) a 
bill was filed by the infant heir of the devisee; one of 
the witnesses to the codicil was dead, and another had 
become insane. The question was, whether the hand- 
writing of the witness who was insane might be proved. 
The Lord Chancellor allowed the proof. [Lord Camp- 
bell, C. J.—If these cases were applicable to that of a 
witness who labored under an insane delusion, then they 
might be some authority for you.}_ The rules of the civil 
jaw may be referred to in illustration of this question.— 
{Lord Campbell, C. J.—The civil law, which generally is 
the perfection of human wisdom, is defective in the rules 
respecting the admissibility of evidence.] In Dewv. Clark, 
(3 Add. 79,) a case before Sir John Nicholl, it was held that 
partial insanity was good in defeasance of a will founded 
immediately in or upon such partialinsanity. If A. make 
a will plainly inefficacious in respect to B., and is proved, 
at the time of the making of it, to have been under a 
morbid delusion as to the character and conduct of B., 
the Court of Probate will relieve against it by pronoun- 
cing his will to be invalid, and holding A. to have died 
intestate in law, how sane soever in other particulars, or 
even gencrally, A. at the time in question of making the 
will may be proved to have been. [Alderson, B.—Does 
it not come near to an absurdity to say that a jury may, 
on hearing medical evidence as to the state of a man’s 
mind, judge of the sanity of a party, and yet that the 
same jury, having the person himself before them, are 
not competent to decide upon it?] The question is, what 
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rule the Court will lay down as to the extent of the inca- 
pacity which shall preclude a witness from giving evi- 
dence. [Lord Campbell, C. J.—Your proposition is, that 
a man under a delusion is not admissible as a witness 7] 
Under an insane delusion. ‘There is a case mentioned in 
Taylor’s Med. Jur., where a man fancied himself a teapot; 
would he be a competent witness? ‘There was alsoa 
case where a man supposed himself a woman with child. 
It has been said by some medical writers that there is no 
such thing as a man partially insane; he is either sane or 
insane; what is called partial insanity involves a diseased 
mind. ‘The witness in the present case believed himself 
to be possessed by 20,000 spirits. There is a remarka- 
ble illustration of the power of lunatics to conceal the 
particular delusions under which they labor, mentioned 
by Mr. Erskine, in his speech on the trial of Hatfield; he 
had cross-examined a lunatic witness in a case in the 
Queen’s Bench, at great length, without producing the 
smallest effect upon him. At last Dr. Sims came into 
Court, and Mr. Erskine then learned from him that the 
witness was under the delusion that he was our Saviour. 
The learned counsel then affected to lament the indecency 
of his ignorant examination, whereupon the witness at 
once said, “I am the Christ.” Iam not aware of any 
qualification engrafted on the rule in Com. Dig. and the 
other authorities I have referred to. [ Alderson, B.—It is 
conceded that a man of non-sane memory is not compe- 
tent as a witness; is a person of defective memory, 
therefore, inadmissible ?] The judge has to decide two 
things—whether the witness was sane at the time of 
the transaction, and whether he is sane at the time of the 
trial. [Lord Campbell, C. J.—According to a dictum of 
Parke, B., approved of by all the judges, it is for the 
judge at the trial to say whether or no the witness is ad- 
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missible, and then it is for the jury to judge as to his 
credibility.] It is submitted, that when there is evidence 
as to the fact that the witness is a lunatic, the rule laid 
down in Com. Dig. should be adhered to. Lastly, under 
the circumstances of the case, the evidence of the wit- 
ness Donelly ought not to have been admitted. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger (Bodkin and Clarkson with him) 
was not called upon to address the Court. 

Lord CampsBeE.., C. J.—I am glad that this case has 
been reserved ; it is one of great importance, and ought 
to be solemnly decided. I entertain no doubt upon the 
matter; and I think that the rule was properly laid 
down by my Brother Parke, that supposing a man called 
as a witness has a delusion, it is for the judge to examine 
him as to the nature of an oath, his sense of religion, and 
then to say whether he is competent as a witness; and 
then, the judge having determined as to the admissibility 
of his testimony, it is for the jury to decide what credit 
is to be given to his evidence. Authorities have been 
quoted to show that persons non compotes mentis are not 
admissible as witnesses; but the question is, in what 
sense are the words ‘‘non compos” used? If the witness 
is not sensible of the obligation of an oath, his evidence 
ought not to be admitted ; but he may be non compos in 
one sense, and yet capable of giving material evidence 
respecting the transaction. It seems to me that the in- 
vestigation of truth requires that the rule I have stated 
should be followed. On the facts reserved, I am also of 
opinion that Coleridge, J., was right in admitting Donel- 
ly’s evidence. One of the witnesses says, “I believe 
him to be quite capable of giving an account of any 
transaction that happened before his eyes.” Another 
witness said, it was quite possible for a man to entertain 
a delusion on one subject, without affecting his mind gen- 
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erally upon other subjects; and that he always found 
Donelly perfectly rational, except upon the subject of this 
particular delusion. ‘The proposition contended for by 
the prisoner’s counsel is, that if a man is laboring under 
a delusion, his evidence is inadmissible. Such a rule 
would be highly inexpedient, for the proof of innocence 
as well as of guilt; and it seems to me, that the proper 
rule is, for the judge, at the time the party is produced 
as a witness, to examine him whether he understands 
the nature of an oath, and say whether he considers him 
a competent witness, and then leave it to the jury to es- 
timate the value of his testimony. He may be cross-ex- 
amined as to the state of his mind, and witnesses may 
be called to prove that his mind is so diseased that no re- 
liance can be placed upon his statements ; but in the ab- 
sence of evidence to discredit his testimony, it would be 
competent for the jury to hear what he said, and to act 
upon it. It would be highly inexpedient, and often most 
mconvenient in its consequences, if a different rule were 
to be established. Patients in lunatic asylums would be 
at the mercy of the particular person under whose care 
they were, if they could not give evidence as to any out- 
rage committed on themselves in the absence of other 
witnesses. For these reasons, I think my Brother Cole- 
ridge acted with perfect propriety in admitting this wit- 
ness; and in my opinion this conviction must be affirmed. 

Cotenipez, J.—The evidence of the medical witness 
left no doubt upon my mind that Donelly was capable of 
giving an account of the transaction, and Iam glad the 
Court approves of my ruling in the case. 

Piatt, B.—The question of the admissibility of such 
a witness is one entirely for the judge. Here it is quite 
evident that the witness understood the nature of an oath, 
and believed in future rewards and punishments. 
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Ta trourp, J.—I am also of opinion that the evidence 
of the witness Donelly was properly admitted. There 
are many examples of persons laboring under particular 
delusions, whose evidence, nevertheless, no one would 
have been disposed to reject. Luther supposed that he 
held conferences with the devil, and Dr. Johnson, it is 
well known, entertained delusions respecting his mother. 

Lord Campsett, C. J.—Socrates would not have been 
a competent witness, unless the rule we have laid down 
were law; he believed that a spirit always haunted him. 
— Conviction affirmed. 


ARTICLE IL* 


16. Eighth Annual Report of the Mount Hope Institution, 
near Baltimore, for 1850. By W. H. Stokes, M. D. 
Baltimore, 1851. 

17. Second Annual Report of the Governors of the Alms- 
House, New York, for the year 1850. Report of the 
Resident Physician of the Lunatic Asylum at Blackwell's 
Island. 

18. Second Report to the Commissioners of the Quebec Lu- 
natic Asylum. ‘ Quebec Gazette,” of July, 14, 1851. 


16. Dr. Stokes, in his eighthannual Report of the Mount 
Hope Institution, near Baltimore, (a private institution,) 
observes that the number of patients received during the 
8 years, for mental disease, mania a potu, or some form of 
general sickness, has been 1731, and of this number, 965 


* Concluded from page 195. 
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have undergone treatment in the department for the in- 
sane, and 766 in the department for genera] diseases.— 
After some remarks on the duration, symptoms and treat- 
ment of the incipient stage of Insanity, he presents tables 
of those admitted into the Insane Department during the 


year 1850, with those remaining 
Males. Females. Total. 


At the commencement of the year,... 59 87 146 
Admitted during the year,............-.-- 32 40 72 
91 127 218 


Of these were discharged : 
Males. Females. Total. 


16 15 31 
Removed prematurely but much Improved, 10 11 21 
Removed prematurely and unimproved... . . 4 1 5 

33 32 65 


Out of 72 cases of Mania a potu admitted in 1850, 65 
have been discharged recovered. 

The remainder of the report is occupied with “ Re- 
marks on treatment of Insane, medical and moral,” and 
from which we make the following extracts: 


“‘Conirary, therefore, to the impression that obtains very generally, 
that attendants upon the insane need to possess traits rather of stern- 
ness and severity, than mildness blended with firmness, we are of the 
opinion, that it requires much schooling of the feelings and temper, and 
a complete abnegation of self, to do full justice to this class of patients. 
After an association of nine years with the Sisters of Charity in this 
work, we express but the settled conviction of our mind, when we say, 
that in vain would we seek elsewhere to find persons who would so 
zealously devote themselves to the welfare of the insane—who would 
practice such complete self-denial in laboring to benefit them,—and who 
would watch, with such untiring patience, by night and by day, over 
these objects of theircare. By many years intercourse with the insane, 
they have become practically acquainted with their erratic habits, and 
their eccentric modes of thought and action, and, by this familiarity, 
have acquired very great adroitness in managing, controlling, and govern- 
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ing aright the insane mind. Always courteous and kind, the most high- 
born and refined find in them symyathizing friends ever ready to act as 
their guide, and counsellor, and friend, in all their varying conditions.— 
Whilst evincing the most exemplary Christian patience and benevolence 
under all circumstances, they are prompt to direct with judgment, and 
to act with decision in every emergency. They present to the world 
the spectacle of the most heroic fortitude under circumstances of diffi- 
culty and danger—of the most unexampled self-abandonment in the 
good work of extending relief to their afflicted fellow-men, so sorely 
stricken by the arrows of the Almighty-—and of a self-devotion that 
challenges its equal, in the performance of duties that, to others, would 
seem of the most revolting and trying nature. In the unwavering 
steadfastness with which they pursue this holy calling of administering 
to the wants and necessities of the poor benighted idiot, the frantic ma- 
niac, and the despairing melancholic, brooding in the bitterest anguish 
over imaginary woes and terrors, they stand forth bright and living ex- 
amples in attestation of the Divine power, purity, and truth of the 
Christian religion.” 


And again, the disastrous results of a too early removal 
of the patient are thus dilated upon: 


“Of the sixty-five patients discharged from the Insane Department, 
twenty-six were prematurely removed, and in opposition to the wishes 
and counsel of the physician. Twenty-one of these had experienced 
much improvement, whilst in five, little or no alteration was perceptible 
from their brief residence in the Institution. In private establishments 
for the insane like this. it being impossible to establish any compulsory 
regulations, obliging the friends of those committed to our charge, to 
avoid all interference for a reasonable period, or to continue them until 
the disease is fully eradicated, we are often obliged to lament the infat- 
uation of friends in taking their own course, without regard to the opin- 
ion of the medical officer of the institution. When a patient is admit- 
ted into the Asylum, the friends immediately, without considering the 
previous duration of the disease, become impatient for the results; and 
when they have to defray the expense of the maintenance, they soon 
become weary of the charge. They are slow to believe, that those 
having the care of them, can be influenced by disinterested motives in 
dissuading against a too early removal. If, on visiting them, they dis- 
cover, that the stage of excitement and frenzy is subdued, that they can 
converse rationally on ordinary topics, end ere calm and well-behaved, 
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they consider them quite well. ‘lhe delicate question, as to whether 
the brain and nervous system have become sufficiently restored and es- 
tablished in health, to allow of their engaging, without hazard or detri- 
ment, in their former pursuits, and to take an active part in society, is 
at once decided by persons wholly incapable of forming a correct judg- 
ment as to the real condition of these organs. Disastrous effects too 
soon follow, in many cases, this indiscreet course.” 


17. Dr. Ranney, the Resident Physician of the Lunatic 
Asylum, Blackwell’s Island, makes the following report, 
for the year L850: 


l= s/22/4 = 

Number of Patients, January, 1, 1850,....------ 178) 211). 8 4) 4u1 
Admitted during the 192] 3] 5 7 391 
awe 102) 11 9 | 732 
Discharged during the | 187) 113) 1 | 251 
Died, 41; 33) 2 1 77 
Remaining Dec. 1, 1850, 192} 256} $ 8 | 464 
| 
iE sro 11} 9 | 792 


Of those admitted, 294 were foreigners, and 97 natives 
of the United States. 

The Fatal Diseases were principally Consumption (23) 
General Debility (20), Paralysis (11), Congestion of the 
Brain (5), Epilepsy (2), Apoplexy (2). 

The Institution has been unusually healthy, and the 
number of deaths is justly attributed to the fact that the 
incurable are frequently transferred to a public Asylum 
to linger out their lives. Still the proportion of deaths has 
been less than in former years. Dr. Macdonald, in his re- 
port made in 1848, relative to this Institution, remarked 
that the lowest per centage of deaths on admissions had 
been 29 per cent, the highest per centage on admissions 
had been 50 per cent, while for the year 1848, it had been 
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only 23 per cent. During the past year, the per centage 
on admissions has been 19 per cent, and on the whole 
number, only 9 per cent. 


The proportion of recoveries, without including the 
‘‘improved,” gives a ratio of forty in a hundred on ad- 
missions, and this by the way, in a class of persons, two 
hundred and twenty of whom admitted during the year 
1850, (out of 459,) received their commitments at the 
City Prisons. 


“The various improvements made during the year have not only 
tended to diminish the number of deaths, but contributed largely towards 
increasing the number of recoveries. At first sight, it may appear that 
these improvements would slightly increase the expense of the Institn- 
tion, when de /acto, it would be diminished. In a pecuniary view, it is 
for the interest of the City, that as large a proportion as possible should 
recover, for those who do not, generally spend the remaining part of their 
lives in the Asylum at the expense of the tax payer. If, by any means, 
the proportion of recoveries could have been increased five per cent, on 
the admissions for the past year, it would save the City the expense of 
supporting twenty persons (equal at least to $2000,) not only in the first, 
but for every succeeding year of their lives. At the present time, ten 
persons may be selected in this Institution, whose support has cost more 
than 25,000 dollars, exclusive of expense for land, erection of build- 


ings, &c.”’ 
In connection with the above, we add the following: 


** Previous to 1850, one attendant, aided by several prisoners, was al- 
lowed for each hall in which there were from fifty to sixty patients, but 
for the past year, in half of the halls, two attendants have been allowed 
in each, and the convict aid abandoned. Under the new system, the 
expense for each male attendant is fourteen dollars per month, while 
under the old, twenty-five dollars were paid. ‘The good order prevailing, 
and the quietude of patients in the halls, where there are two attend- 
ants, sufficiently indicate the propriety and importance of the change.” 


We conclude our review, with the following remarks 
on the treatment, by Dr. Ranney ; 
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“The plan of medical treatment pursued in this Institution, is similar 
to that recommended by our late writers on Insanity, adapting as nearly 
as possible, the medication to the particular condition and constitution of 
the patient. Many are admitted in whom great debility of the system 
eo-existed with an anemic state of the brain, consequently anodynes, 
tonics and stimulants, with a generous, nutritious diet were admissible 
at an early stage. Even if the patient be violent and noisy, when this 
anemic condition exists, a plentiful supply of animal food acts very favor- 
able in producing quietude.” 


18. Drs. Douglas, Morrin and Fremont, the physicians 


to the Quebec Lunatic Asylum, present its statistics as 


following : 
Males. Females. Total. 


Remaining at the date of the last report,............ 70 60 130 
Total under treatment from Oct. 1, 1848,to May1,1850, 171 140 311 


The condition of the Institution will be readily under- 
stood by the following Extracts from the report : 


“In our last Report, adverting to the great numbers of incurable cases 
then in the Asylum, we observed that—‘It is to be expected that the 
majority of the cases to be admitted for some time to come, will also be 
cases of considerable standing, and of course with a small average of 
recoveries. Extreme reluctance was manifested on the part of the 
friends of insane persons to send them to such receptacles as existed 
some years ago; this reluctance still exists. The idea of an Asylum is 
still associated with dark cells, with furious madness, chains, straw, filth 
and nakedness. Some time will yet elapse ere the friends of insane 
persons in Canada will send them to an Asylum for the mere purpose of 
cure, with a fall assurance that as much quiet, cleanliness, order and 
subordination exist, as in any Hospital for the cure of any other disease.’ 
This opinion has been most fully borne out by our experience since that 
time. Of the 181 cases admitted from October 1848, to this date, 51 
may be considered as having been recent, and as offering a reasonable 
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hope of restoration to reason. The remainder were old cases in whom 
body and mind were equally broken down. Some were idiotic, some para- 
lytic, and many epileptic. The majority of the cases were sent to the Asy- 
lum after having exhausted the sympathies and patience of their friends, 
and worn out even their hopes of their death. One, an aged man of 
82, and paralytic, was brought a distance of 180 miles, to die within two 
hours. Five others during this period, were admitted, whose ages were 
from 70 to 80 years. 

*« Of the 181 cases admitted since October, 1848, 44 have recovered. 

“‘ The remainder as well as those brought forward to date of last Re- 
port remain in Hospital, and, with a few exceptions, will be only dis- 
charged by death. 

“‘ This picture, melancholy as it undoubtedly is, yet affords matter for 
consolation. 

“ The great majority of these cases are susceptible of a large amount 
of enjoyment; few sane persons have a more lively sense of the music 
of the dinner bell. In their dancing reunions, they far surpass in energy 
and zeal, similar ones, elsewhere, while their conduct and sense of pro- 
priety on these occasions are unexceptionable. 

‘* Many enjoy employments on the farm or on the premises. Many 
enjoy the exercise of a game at nine pins. Many enjoy the more se- 
dentary and quiet games of bagatelle, back-gammon, and drafts. Some 
enjoy the daily prints, and a few have the privilege of obtaining books 
from a public library. Even among those patients whom disease has re- 
duced to a low stage of degradation, who are brutal in their speech, dan- 
gerous in their conduct, and filthy in their habits, much can be done to 
prevent them sinking into that still lower stage where almost every he- 
man trace is obliterated. 

“‘ The worst cases appreciate kindness. A piece of tobacco, a pinch 
of snuff, a tap on the shoulder, and a few kind words, will raise them 
from a state of most abject despondency, or calm them during a furious 
paroxysm, and will often elicit from them a laugh or a jest. 

“‘ The whole number of patients now in the Asylum, may bo classified 
as follows, with tolerable correctness :— 

Reasonable hopes of recovery, 


Very doubtful, 
Nearly or quite hopeless, 


“From the foregoing table it will be observed that the patients now 
in the Asylum are mostly incurable cases, and we wish particularly to 
direct attention to the fact, that the time will very shortly arrive when 
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these will occupy the entire Asylum, to the exclnsion of recent and 
curable cases. 

“ With regard to restraining apparatus, the mitts have been abandon- 
ed, and the only restraint now used is the leather body strap, and this 
for the purpose of preventing the patient from injuring himself,—never 
for the purpose of preventing him from injuring others. The less re- 
straining apparatus are used, the more vigiant and watchful do the at- 
tendants become. 

‘In the almost entire disuse of restraint, we may observe, that no 
successful suicide has taken place, and no serious injury has at any time 
been inflicted by any patient, either on himself or on others. 

“ HEATING APPARATUS. 

‘* Heat is supplied by means of seven furnaces placed in the basement 
story. Hot air-flues of German fire-brick, distribute the heated air to 
different parts of the building; the same apparatus, in summer, assists in 
keeping up a system of very complete ventilation. 

*¢ We obtained from England a number of large cast-iron water-closets, 
which are placed in different parts of the building, and which we have 
found to be far superior to any in ordinary use. They are capacious, 
free from smell, and not liable to be put out of order by the patients.” 


ARTICLE III. 


ACCOUNT OF BETHLEM HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


Puysicians.—Dr. Monro; Sir A. Morison. 
Surcron.—W. Lawrence, Esa. 
Mepicat Orricer.—Dr. W. Wood. 


Tuis ancient institution (one of the first, if not the 
oldest asylum for lunatics in Europe) was founded in 
1247, during the reign of Henry III, by Simon Fitzmary, 
a sheriff of London, at Bishopsgate, when’ it was desig- 
nated the Priory of Bethlehem. At the dissolution of the 
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religious houses, the property was seized by Henry VIII, 
who in 1547 granted the Priory, with all its revenues, 
to the Corporation of London; from which time, it was 
appropriated asa hospital for the cure of lunatics. Owing 
to the limited income the institution possessed, the useful- 
ness of this charity was necessarily circumscribed, until 
the year 1675; when, by the liberality of benevolent indi- 
viduals, a splendid building was erected in Moorfields 
for the reception of 152 insane patients. Tradition re- 
ports that the design was taken from the Tuileries} which 
so incensed the “grand monarque,” Louis XIV, when he 
heard his regal chateau had been made the model of a 
madhouse in London, that he ordered a plan of St. James’s 
palace to be taken for offices of the meanest nature.— 
Over the gates of the old hospital, constructed in Moor- 
fields, the two celebrated statues were placed of Melan- 
choly and Raving Madness, sculptured by Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, the father of Colley Cibber the comedian; these 
are still seen in the vestibule of the modern structure in 
St. George’s Fields, Lambeth. 

Notwithstanding the addition of wings to the original 
building in Moorfields, it was found inadequate to the in- 
creasing claims made for admission within its walls; 
hence, in 1812, the first stone of the present edifice was 
laid, to contain 198 lunatics. In August 1815, the new 
hospital, being completed, was opened for the reception 
of patients; nevertheless, like the old institution in the 
city of London, it was soon found inadequate for the 
wants of an increasing population. The charity having 
now, however, ample funds at their disposal, the govern- 
ors resolved to build additional dormitories for 166 in- 
mates; these were accordingly commenced in July 1838, 
and finished about two years afterwards. Although the 
accommodation, afforded in the new hospital, was thus 
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made considerably greater than previously, two other 
wings, chiefly for convalescent patients, were added in 
1845; whereby, also, a better classification of the luna- 
tics could be accomplished. Along with these additions, 
the central dome, which now towers above all the neigh- 
bouring buildings, was erected, to serve as a chapel for 
patients and residents. 

In consequence of the various additions thus made to 
Bethlem Hospital, the institution is capable of accommo- 
dating 450 inmates; although the average number of pa- 
tients, usually under treatment, seldom exceeds 400, in- 
cluding the criminal and the incurable lunatics. 

The medical staff of the hospital consists of two phy- 
sicians, viz., Dr. Monro and Sir Alexander Morison; one 
surgeon, Mr. Lawrence; and a resident medical officer, 
Dr. Wood, who alone resides on the premises. Conse- 
quently, during twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours 
of every day, on that gentleman rests the responsibility 
of superintending the medical treatment ordered by his 
superior officers, for so large a population; as there are 
neither house-surgeons nor resident pupils, as in many 
foreign lunatic asylums, or even some English establish- 
ments. 

Bethlem is a hospital for the cure of mental diseases, 
not an asylum for lunatics. Although a limited number 
of incurable insane patients now reside within its walls, 
in consequence of a valuable estate in Lincolnshire 
having been left for the express purpose of maintaining 
incurable and dangerous lunatics, a large proportion of 
the patients under treatment are recent cases, whose 
mental malady has not been of long continuance; and 
no lunatic is admitted who has continued more than one 
year insane. In consequence of this regulation, the an- 
nual number of admissions is generally considerable: 
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and the character of the maladies, affecting the patients 
under treatment, is more acute, and often exhibits very 
different types of disease from those usually manifested 
by the inmates of county lunatic asylums. 

During the year 1850, the number of curable lunatic 
patients admitted into Bethlem Hospital, was 344, of 
whom 135 were males, and 209 females; thus giving a 
preponderance of 74 in the latter sex, or 54 per hundred. 
The number of patients discharged cured during the 
same period, amounted to 197, consisting of 74 men and 
123 women; being at the rate of 57 per cent. of cures, 
which forms a high ratio, and is considerably beyond the 
amount discharged convalescent in previous years.— 
Amongst the curable patients, the number of deaths was 
31, which exceeded the usualaverage. This arose chiefly 
from the circumstance, that last year many individuals 
were received into the house almost in a dying state, 
through motives of charity. Much relief was thus given 
to the relatives and families of the afflicted sufferers, as 
well as comfort to the patients themselves. Besides the 
31 deaths now enumerated, four incurable and six crimi- 
nal lunatics died in 1850; so that forty-one is the total 
number of fatal cases during the past year. 

Speaking generally, 13 of the total deaths were classi- 
fied as the immediate consequence of disease of the head 
and nervous system, three of which arose from genera} 
paralysis. This fact deserves notice, seeing that the 
malady is considered of less frequent occurrence in 
England than on the continent ; especially if London be 
compared with Paris. Sixteen patients died from affec- 
tions of the thoracic organs; of whom six were carried 
off by phthisis, and three by that rare form of disease,— 
except amongst the insane,—gangrene of the lungs.— 
Respecting this unusual morbid change of structure in 
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the respiratory organs, it may be interesting to mention, 
that the three instances all occurred in male patients ; 
and as two had been only four weeks in the hospital, the 
other about eight months, the mental disease, conse- 
quently, had not likely been of long standing; whilst 
neither of the patients were old men, one being 45, 
another 41, and the third in his thirtieth year. Exhaustion 
is reported as the cause of death in nine cases. This 
expression is too indefinite; and might, we think, be 
generally superseded by more precise phraseology in a 
hospital report regarding disease amongst lunatics. 

Another interesting feature connected with the insane 
patients admitted during the last year into Bethlem Hos- 
pital, is the apparent cause which produced mental disease.— 
This constitutes an important subject of investigation in 
all complaints, but especially in those of the minds and 
as minute inquiries are always made respecting the above 
point, when patients enter this institution, much curious 
and instructive information is often obtained. 

As it would be incompatible with the present brief 
sketch of Bethlem Hospital, to enumerate every particu- 
lar cause producing insanity in the three hundred and 
forty-four patients admitted during the year 1850, a short 
summary, with a few illustration’s, will suffice to show 
the chief influences which appeared to produce the at- 
tacks of mental alienation. Speaking generally, one half 
of the cases, in both sexes, were ascertained to have 
arisen from moral causes. Anxiety appearing the most 
frequent influence; twenty-six women and twenty-two 
men being so classed. Grief at the death of friends was 
reported to have produced insanity in eighteen females, 
but in only two men. Love caused madness in twelve 
females; but not a single instance occurred amongst the 
male patients ; whilst religion was assigned as the appa- 
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rent cause of mental disease in eight women and in six 
men. Various other moral agents might be also enume- 
rated, which, however instructive, would be tedious to 
particularise; nevertheless, one or two curious examples 
of the powerful effect often produced upon weak human 
minds by transitory influences may be mentioned, as they 
show how easily the mental faculties are disordered, and 
sometimes even completely upset, by temporary impres- 
sions, doubtless strongly acting at the time upon the ner- 
vous system, and a susceptible constitution. Thus, two 
men became mad from the fear of being attacked by 
cholera, and one from political excitement. Twowomen, 
on the other hand, were deprived of reason from living 
with insane persons; one from attending a singing-class; 
another female lost her senses from terror at the revolu- 
tionary disturbances in Paris; whilst a fifth became in- 
sane from the excitement of travelling, for the first time, 
by a railway. 

Amongst the physical causes producing insanity, intem- 
perance was reported as the most frequent, especially in 
men, nine cases having been met with in that sex, while 
eight occurred amongst the female patients, although the 
latter were more numerous. Bodily illness produced 
madness in thirteen women, but only five instances oc- 
curred amongst the male inmates. Eight cases of puer- 
peral insanity were admitted, and three arose from lac- 
tation; four from change of life; two from uterine dis- 
turbance; and one female was reported to have gone 
mad from herrecent marriage. Again, amongst the male 
patients, four were stated to have become lunatics from 
solitary sexual excess; three from exposure to a hot sun; 
one from the disappearance of an accustomed eruption; 
another in consequence of an attack of cholera; whilst 
one poor fellow became insane from severe sea-sickness. 
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Lastly, amongst the whole 135 male lunatics admitted, 
39 cases were ascertained to have hereditary tendency 
to insanity, which makes about 29 per cent.; whereas, 
amongst the 209 female patients, 67 exhibited hereditary 
tendency to mania, being at the rate of 32 per cent. on 
the admissions; thus proving that mental diseases, be- 
sides being more frequent in women, are likewise trans- 
mitted to the offspring m a higher proportion amongst 
them than in the opposite sex. 

In addition to the above summary of the chief causes 
which apparently produced mental alienation in the vari- 
ous individuals admitted into Bethlem Hospital, it may 
be interesting to mention, especially as the frequently 
severe character of the cases is thereby manifested, that 
more than half the male patients, or 76 of the 135 ad- 
mitted, were classed as violent cases, most being likewise 
dangerous either to others or themselves. Farther, 
amongst the 209 female lunatics also admitted during 
1850, nearly one-half, or 100, were enumerated in the 
same category, of whom 90 were decidedly dangerous 
lunatics. It is also worthy of special notice, that 58, or 
nearly one-half of the male patients received, were 
classed as suicidal; of whom 14 had actually en- 
deavoured to destroy themselves previous to their admis- 
sion. Again, amongst the 209 female lunatics, almost 
one half, or 103, were ascertained to be suicidal patients, 
of whom 28 had attempted suicide prior to becoming in- 
mates of this establishment. 

The above interesting facts are now briefly mentioned, 
not only to shew the forms of mental disease generally 
met with in the curable wards of Bethlem Hospital, but 
also to prove, that unlike most public receptacles for lu- 
natics, particularly county asylums, this institution is, in 
great part, appropriated for the reception of recent cases 
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of insanity, and therefore constitutes a hospital for the 
cure of insane patients, rather than a refuge for the hope- 
less victims of that terrible calamity. Hence, those who 
have remained more than one year within its walls, with- 
out receiving benefit, are then discharged as uncured, in 
order to be replaced by others more recently attacked 
with insanity. Although relatives may be sometimes in- 
convenienced by having their afflicted friends thus sent 
home before they are convalescent, and with perhaps 
slighter hopes of improvement than existed previous to 
admission, it ought to be always remembered that, during 
one year at least, and occasionally even for fifteen or 
eighteen months, such patients have been muintained and 
treated gratuitously; and although they no longer receive 
the benefits of this charity, other fellow-creatures equally, 
or even more severely afflicted, then occupy the recently 
evacuated dormitories. By this arrangement, a larger 
number of lunatics are annually received, than could be 
otherwise admitted ; and in this way the utility of the in- 
stitution becomes more extensively diffused. As every 
English county now has, or ought to possess, an asylum 
for the reception of its lunatic poor, the regulations in 
force at Bethlem Hospital render its benefits more gene- 
rally useful, notwithstanding instances may occasionally 
occur, where a rigid adherence to the spint of the rules 
may prove inconvenient to individuals. 

Bethlem being an hospital appropriated chiefly for re- 
cent cases of insanity, whilst the criminal and incurable 
lunatic patients also supply numerous illustrations of 
chronic and protracted instances of mental disease, sup- 
plies an excellent field for the study and investigation of 
mania in every variety. Until recently, medical students 
could no where else in the metropolis obtain clinical in- 
struction and practical knowledge respecting the treat- 
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ment of insanity, except at this hospital. But even here, 
owing to the very high fee charged for permission to at- 
tend the physicians, and as only three pupils could be 
entered at the same period, the doors of the institution 
became almost wholly shut to the general body of the 
profession; so that few students, excepting those specially 
intending to treat mental diseases, were induced to avail 
themselves of the means of instruction here afforded to 
them. 

About nine years ago, Dr. Webster, then a governor of 
the hospital, brought the subject of allowing medical pu- 
pils greater facilities, when attending in the wards of the 
institution, before the managing authorities. Considera- 
ble discussion ensued upon his proposition, which it now 
seems wholly unnecessary to detail. Nevertheless, the 
agitation, thus commenced, ended ultimately in throwing 
open the portals of this iarge charity to all medical stu- 
dents who might feel anxious to obtain knowledge re- 
specting the treatment of insanity, and to witness the 
practice of the physicians; the admission fee for each 
term—extending to about four months—being reduced to 
three guineas; whilst, in the summer season, clinical 
lectures are given by one of the medical officers. During 
last year, Dr. Monro lectured to the pupils, of whom 
generally about ten attended very regularly. In the en- 
suing summer term, Sir A. Morison will probably under- 
take that duty, as he did during 1849. Hence, no pro- 
fessional person can complain that he is unable to learn 
the nature, symptoms, treatment, and pathology of mania; 
for not only Bethlem Hospital, but St. Luke’s, and the 
Hanwell Asylum, are now accessible to properly quali- 
fied applicants. 

Notwithstanding these facilities for studying insanity, 
the numbers likely to take advantage of the ample oppor- 
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tunities at present available, will not, probably, be nu- 
merous, until the licensing medical corporations require 
from all aspirants for their honours, practical proofs that 
they are conversant with diseases of the mind as well as 
of the body. Formerly, it was sometimes said to be use- 
less to insist on candidates for diplomas from the Colleges 
possessing any knowledge of mental diseases, as no place 
was open for obtaining such knowledge. Now, others 
even assert it to be unnecessary to enter hospitals for the 
insane, as the Colleges do not examine on insanity, and 
there is plenty to learn besides. Such reasoning may be 
agreeable to the inactive student; but it only shews the 
necessity which exists of medical colleges, and public 
bodies, altering their system, especially in reference to 
medical officers entering the army and the East India 
service. Indeed, a rumour prevails, that an intention ex- 
ists of requiring from the future surgeons appointed to 
the Honourable Company, a certificate of having attended 
at a public lunatic institution, where they have had proper 
opportunities of acquiring an adequate knowledge of the 
management of mental diseases. This would be a very 
judicious proceeding; and however necessary for those 
filling military medical appointments, it is still more es- 
sential for civil practitioners; especially as they are lia- 
ble, at any time, to be called upon to attend cases of 
madness, and sometimes on an emergency ; which duty 
they should be as much qualified to undertake, as to treat 
any severe attack of fever, an accident, or accouchemente 
Besides this, if both legally and medically conversant 
with the subject of insanity, the physician or surgeon 
would be then fully prepared to enter courts of justice, 
when called as a witness in cases de lunatico inquirendo, 
He would then be able both to speak confidently, as well 
as scientifically, respecting the symptoms and conditiow 
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of the individual under investigation, instead of being 
sometimes brow-beaten by astute barristers, who even 
consider it a great triumph if they can invalidate the 
evidence of “doctors,” by making them give obscure an- 
swers to difficult questions, and so puzzle the court and 
jury through mystifications. This an experienced prac- 
titioner ought to be fully qualified to clear up or explain, 
with credit to himself, and with advantage to the afficted 
lunatic. 


Elaborate and varied statistical data are annually pre- 
pared, containing:many instructive particulars respecting 
the curable patients under treatment, during the year.— 
These tables were commenced, in their present form, in 
1843, by Dr. Webster, who arranged the plan adopted, 
and compiled the different returns for that and the sue- 
ceeding year, when they were printed for the use of the 
governors, along with the Report of the General Com- 
mittee of Management. Exactly parallel statements 
have been drawn up regularly ever since they were 
commenced, more recently by the resident medical offi- 
cer, Dr. Wood, and these are now distributed to the 
governors along with the Physicians’ Annual Report. 
As it would be tedious to enumerate the different sub- 
jeets embtaced in these official documents— amounting 
to thirty-five in number,—the reader need be only in- 
formed, that they contain, among other particulars, the 
condition of the inmates admitted, their former occupa- 
tions, the assigned causes of their disease, and whether 
dangerous, violent, or suicidal patients. The symptoms 
and treatment, also the apparent cause of death, the 
numbers discharged uncured, or sent home convales- 
cent, are carefully recorded. The influence which age, 
season of the year, duration of the attack previous to ad- 
mission, the patients’ domestic condition, degree of edu- 
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cation, nativity, and religious persuasion, have exercised 
upon the disease are likewise registered ; besides other 
data of much value to the student and medical practi- 
tioner. As these tables have now been continued, on 
the same model, for eight consecutive years, and already 
form a large collection of important information, they 
will every day become of greater value to psychologists. 
—From the London Journal of Medicine, 


ARTICLE IV. 


TRIAL OF Capt. JOHN WINDSOR FOR THE 
MURDER OF HIS WIFE, before the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer held at Georgetown, Delaware, June 25th, 
1851, before His Honor, Chief Justice Boorn ; HaRrnine- 
ton and Wootten Associates. 


(From an authentie source.” ) 


As bearing upon the question of criminal capacity, and 
illustrating the importance of clear, tangible, medico- 
Jegal rules being presented to a jury, where insanity en- 
ters as a plea for crime, no case on the records of the 
past can be of greater interest than the present. 

While crime should not be encouraged by spreading 
its details before the public mind, or inviting to it by the 
hope of refuge in lenient laws, yet common humanity 
demands a fair exposition, and where it is even supposed 
to be the offspring of disease, not only patient and close 

* “ The notes of the case were furnished for publication 


ton, und I believe are correct.” 
son, in answer to the question, What is the ‘ aubentic soures? "=. 
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investigation, but equally a just construction and admin- 
istration of law, and the benefit of that benevolent pro- 
vision, that when there is a doubt it should go to the ad- 
vantage of the prisoner. 

The evidence and melancholy issue of this unfortunate 
case will offer the apology for its present publication.— 
The testimony will be abridged as far as consistent with 
a full development of the facts. 

John Windsor was a resident of Sussex County, Del., 
a farmer and merchant in good circumstances and res- 
pectable standing. 

The murder was committed May 2, 1850; tried by 
special Court, June 10, 1851, before Chief Justice Booth, 
and Judges Harrington, Milligan, and Wootten. De- 
fence by Messrs. Robinson, Bayard, Houston and David 
Paul Brown, of Philadelphia. On behalf of the State by 
Attorney-General Saulsbury, assisted by Mr. Cullen. 
On arraignment, prisoner pleaded “ Not Guilty.” After 
64 challenges for cause, and 15 pre-emptory challenges 
a jury was empannelled. The case was opened by the 
Att’y-General, in which he referred to the defence of in- 
sanity, which “ must go to the extent of establishing in- 
capacity to distinguish between right and wrong.” 

The plea of insanity was admitted by the Court, and 
evidence offered to prove—first, Hereditary predispo- 
sition; secondly, An unsound mind of many years’ 
standing; thirdly, That prisoner was laboring under de- 
lusions, and actually insane at the time of the commis- 
sion of the crime. 

It also appeared in evidence that the prisoner at the 
time was 70 years old, and his wife 23 or 24. A num- 
ber of witnesses proved the murder, and the Judge re- 
marked in his charge, ‘it may be assumed, for it is 
not denied.” Yet we give the testimony of two of the 
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witnesses in full, in order to show the manner of the 
deed. 


James Stuart, sworn.—On Thursday morning, May 2d, 1850, about 
7 o’clock, | heard from my wife that Captain Windsor had shot his wife. 
I ran over to his house and saw him standing in the yard with a gun in 
his hand; he was pointing it at a man who was passing. He said 
‘ where is the d—d son of ab—h.’ I said, ‘* Captain, what’s the matter ?” 
He said I have shot my wife ; go up stairs and see her if you choose. 
I went up and saw her lying on the floor very pale; a child eighteen 
months old sitting by her crying. I spoke to her and she opened her 
eyes with an expression of gladness; begged me to carry her down 
stairs, as she should die in a few minutes, and said that her husband 
had shot her. She said she was in the loom weaving for him, and he 
came into the room, presented a pistol and told her she had but a short 
time to live, that he was going to shoot her, that she fled and got where 
she then was, and he shot her. 1 went down stairs; found the prison- 
er in his store ; he refused to let me come in; I pushed the door open 
and found him still standing with the gun in his hands: I demanded the 
gun and he refused to give it up, and I took hold of it to take it away, 
when I smelt laudanum, and said to him, “ You old dog, you are not sat- 
isfied to kill one, but have been killing yourself!” He suffered me to 
take the gun and asked me not to shoot him. He said-he had taken a 
half a gill of landanum and would soon be dead; that he had intended 
to kill Joseph Osborne, then his wife, and Alexander Elhgood and Mil- 
ford Saunders, (negro) if they interfered with him. He told me a long 
story of his grievances ; mentioned this letter; asked me to correct the 
spelling and grammar, (without altering the sense,) and to have it pub- 
lished at his expense ; told me to go to the desk and get money to pay 
for the publication; he handed me the key and gave me also a list of 
judgments. The laudanum soon began to operate on him; but before 
this he told me he did shoot her, and,shot to kill her. Before she died 
she sent for him and he went uptoher. She desired to be lifted in 
her bed, and said to him, “ Take care of the children; you have said 
they were not yours; I have buta few minutes to live ; before God and 
on my dying bed they are yours, and I want you to do a father’s part 
by them.” She called him to look at her wound and he began to cry, 
and said he would not have done it for a thousand worlds, and then left 
the room. In the course of the day, prisoner said he had intended this 
for some time; he gave as the reason for taking the laudanum that he 
didn’t mean to be hung; that he would not be made a public example. 
He walked about violently until he became weak, and sat down, and 
then fell. He asked me for more laudanum. I said I had a small 
quantity at home ; enough to fix him off. He begged Dr. Fisher for 
poison. Mrs. Windsor djed about 3 o’clock that afternoon. 


The letter referred to is as follows :— 


“T have set down in great distress, both in body and mind, to think I 
married a woman that I love, and in four weeks after I married her she 
should commence a criminal correspondence with such a worthless man 
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as Joseph Osborne, that has a wife and five children: that took the 
money out of the store, by little at a time, and gave it to him, and I 
could not leave the house, if I only staid fifteen or twenty minutes, come 
in I would catch him in the house or just going away. On the 14th of 
April, 1847, I come to the house and found it fastened up; I thumped 
at the door and called quite loud: received no answer; walked round 
the house to t’other door ; Osborne was just stepping out at the door ; 
I walked in; found Nancy very much confused; asked her how the 
door come fast ; she denied it; I told her she and Osborne was shut up 
together ; she denied it. On the 2d of April I ordered him not to come 
to my house any more ; after that she would meet him out at the stable; 
the old cooper shop; behind the smoke house of nights you might see 
where they stood and their tracks where they met. I found that I lost 
or missed twelve dollars sixty-cents that she took and give him; I don’t 
know how much more, and from 30 to 50 lbs. of pork at one time, to 
Elligood, a family that kept a watch for them and carried news to each 
other privately. He had Milford Saunders employed to congure for 
them ; also. Alexander Elligood and daughter, they furnished her with 
some poison stuff that she would put on my clothes and head, that 
would almost distract me ; I had to hire my washing from home and 
quit sleeping with her to keep from filling my clothes full in bed. The 
life she leads me, [ cannot describe it. Her”children are not mine, 
Joseph Osborne is the father of them both, and she is now with child 
by him. * * « * * * * if she should live, if it 
could be so, I think that it would be sufficient proof of all that I have 
said concerning the life that she and that man has led me. I believe 
there is persons that know of their criminal correspondence, but they 
keep it from me; they may come out after | am gone, if not, the 2 
children will speak for themselves, their favor will be as good proof as 
those acquainted with him and the family will want. I don’t know 
according to the marriage contract and my will whether my estate will 
have them to raise up to seven years old; if the law should compel m 
administrator to raise them two illegitimate children to that age, I wi 
him or the county to put them t good masters, as I disown them as 
being children of mine. If they were, it would be a great consolation 
to think my labor and industry should go te my offspring. What I 
have here wrote is the truth, the Lord is my Judge, and I wish it pub- 
lished to the world, as it may be of service to some people. The Great 
Jehovah I hope will pardon me for what may hereafter take place. If 
it should be printed I hope it may be put in good form and correct bad 


spelling. JOHN WINDSOR. 
Wrote May 1, 1850. Endorsed, I hope some friend of mine may 
have this made public. JOHN WINDSOR. 


Examination of James Stuart, continued.—Some days before this, 
Windsor had called on me and told me of his wife's infidelity with 
Osborne ; showed me some tracks as the evidence of it. I thought 
they were his own tracks and his children’s. He seemed to be serious. 
On another occasion, he complained to me that his wife had thrown 

ison on his head, and combed dandruff out to show that it was true. 

e said his head was all on fire. While in the store “ he talked about 
Osborne and his wife’s adultery; about her blowing hot stuff on him ; 
prayed for forgiveness.” 
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James Downing, sworn.— Was sent for to go to the prisoner’s soon after 
he had shot his wife. I found him in the store walking about, much ex- 
cited, sweating freely, but in other respects much as usual; he held out 
his hand to me and said, “*O! Mr. Downing, I have shot my wife !”— 
He then said that he had taken his gun tuat morning to shoot Joe Os- 
borne, but missed him; that Rollins or some one, gave Osborne no- 
tice by a sign; that he returned, put away his gun, took a pistol and 
bowie knife, intending to kill his wife with the bowie knife; that he went 
up into the garret where his wife was weaving and said to her, “* Nancy, 
you are going to die, your time is short; she said, “yes, Capt. Wind- 
sor, we are all to die, and our time is short.” He said he then went 
down stairs and got his best pistol, the one that was surest of fire, and 
went up again and said to his wife, * Nancy, | have often told you that 
you would tremble at my appearance;” that she ran out of the room and 
halloo’d murder, that as she ran there was a line hanging across the 
room with some bags hanging on it, and as she raised her arm to fend 
the bags from her head, he fired and she fell; that he walked down stairs, 
went into the store and took from half a gill to a gill of laudanum. He 
said he should not live twenty minutes, he was certain from the effects 
of the laudanum. He then said he went with the intention of killing 
Osborne that morning; that then he intended to kill his wife, and then 
destroy himself with laudanum. He said there was five or six he should 
like to kill, and he would then be satisfied, viz :—Milford Saunders, 
Aleck Elligood, Aleck’s daughter, Joseph Osborne, his wife and himself. 
He then showed me where his key was, said he shoud be here but a 
very little time, as the medicine was operating; told m® to take care of 
that key and his papers until John Windsor came; by this time he be- 
came very sick, and making an attempt to sit down he fell upon the floor. 

Testimony materially same as Ssewart’s.}...... When | first went in, 

e said he had had it in contemplation for six months to do this act, but 
he wanted to kill Joe Osborne first. He had told me before that, he 
expected to kill Osborne some time. I told him he ought not to harbor 
such things in his mind; I asked him if he knew what would be the 
consequence if he did such an act. He said yes, he knew what would 
be the consequence ; he never intended to go to the gallows; that if he 
should do such an act, he would take his own life, or destroy himself. 

Prisoner was jealous of Osborne. He often told me that his wife and 
Osborne were too intimate. He could find no particular reasons, but he 
had seen them look at each other and smile; that he had seen tracks 
about the smoke-house, &c. I reasoned with him against it, but with- 
out effect. He thought I was unreasonable not to believe it. These 
conversations were before as well as after the birth of his second child. 
He talked with me about blowing po'son on him. This was before his 
wife came back from her father’s. He said he had got Milford Saun- 
ders to conjure for him to get his wife back, but he couldn’t succeed, 
and they then turned it on him, to poison him. He thought they had 
something they threw on him, that made him burn; I told him such 
things could not be. He said Dr. Oram said it could, and they could 
throw it at some distance. He implicated Aleck Elligood, also his 
daughter, and an old black woman who came to his store to get whiskey, 
and while he was drawing it, threw some on him. He said his wife 
threw some on him whilst riding in a carriage shortly before this; that 
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she blew it out of her month; that he felt it at once, and his mare did 
too; it made the mare start to run. I have known him to wash his own 
shirts and hang them out to dry, for fear some one would put the “hot 
stuff’ onthem. There were augur holes bored through all the parti- 
tions to see from one room to another, and out doors. He said the hot 
stuff affected his nose and head and would go all through him, and then 
wear off. He often talked to me about conjuration; he believed in it a 
good deal. 


1st. As to hereditary predisposition ; 

N. Adams, sworn.—(Prisoner’s half brother.) Don’t know that I 
ever heard my mother speak of her father’s insanity. She said he 
would often get up in the night and ride about on horseback without 
known object. A servant followed him. 

James Anderson, sworn.—A nephew of prisoner’s has been confined 
in the Almshouse of this county since 1827. Is a confirmed madman 
—kept in the cells. 


No further testimony on this point. 


2nd. As to his previous unsoundness of mind ; 


Elisha Evans, sworn.—Has known the prisoner since 1831 intimate- 
ly; dealt with him; sometimes he would stand in the middle of the 
) and look up, paying no attention to me; I would call him and get 
no answer ; he didn’t seem to be in his right mind; at other times and 
generally, he would wait on me at once. 

James Anderson, Esq., sworn.—Has known the prisoner well for 50 
years. Has not considered him of sound mind for fifteen years. He 
has been in the habit of imagining things for the last fifteen years. 
Prisoner sent sixteen miles for me in 1841 or 2. He said there was an 
abscess within him. Made a will and left me executor. I couldn’t see 
that anything ailed him and paid no attentionto him. After his second 
marriage he complained of his misfortunes; said he had married a 
prostitute, and wished me to inquire about her. Told me about the 
Osborne affair. 

Jacob Wright, sworn.— Went with Captain W. to Philadelphia, be- 
tween 1825 and ’28, to consult Dr. Physick about what he called a 
cancer wart on his nose. Dr. P. asked him if he didn’t rubit a good 
deal. He said yes. The doctor said, That’s what ails you; let your 
nose alone and it will get well. 

Kendall M. Lewis, sworn.—Uave known prisoner for fifty years. 
He believed in witchcraft. More than thirty years ago I saw him 
attempting to destroy a witch by piercing a picture with a marling spike. 

Isaac W. Stevenson, sworn.—Two years ago prisoner visited me in 
Wilmington ; he had come to see a fortune-teller or conjurer, to inquire 
if these were his children. 


3d. As to the insane state of the prisoner : 


James D. Stuart, sworn.—In December, 1849, I went to Captain 
Windsor’s ; he was standing in the middle of the floor with a long knife 
im his hand, swearing ; his wife was crying. She exclaimed she was 
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glad I had come, for I was the first one who had caught him ; that he 
had twice attempted to murder her, and was then threatening to take 
her life. He admitted it He said, I call you to witness, that if 
she is killed about this house I'll be the one who does it, and this will 
happen if ever she gets in the family way again There was afew 
words said about her keeping company with Osborne 

after the birth of their second child. 

William Rollins, sworn.—On the morning of May 2d, Captain Wind- 
sor came to my store with a gun in his hand. He was complaining of 
the effect of the dust or poison they threw on him. After breakfast I 
went down to the saw mill; Osborne came there; I told him I was 
alarmed at Windsor’s appearance, but did'nt know what his intentions 
were. I went back to the store; Windsor was there at the granary 
talking with my brother John. He returned to the store, and said he 
had never said he would shoot Osborne, but only if he ever caught him 
and his wife together he would kill him. I told him I had never heard 
him say so. fe then said if any thing serious should happen, he did 
not want his friends to disturb him, for he was not going to flee his coun- 
try. I then made an excuse to go out, and told my brother, to go tell 
Osborne to keep out of the way. I saw Osborne coming down the 
street, and motioned him to turn aside— Windsor asked me if I did not 
make him a sign—said Osborne turned back suddenly. I said, “no sir.” 
He then went home. 

Cross-examined.—When Captain Windsor came in the store there 
was something about his appearance which alarmed me. (Reports cir- 
cumstances connected with the murder.) Told me that his wife and 
others were preparing “ poison stuff ’’ to put on him 
me tracks and the grape house that had been shoved over, as evidence 
of criminal intercourse ; said they chose this place because they could 
see hint from there when in his room. 

John M. Rollins, sworn.—On the morning of May 2d, Windsor came 
to me at the granary. Began the conversation about corn and potatoes. 
He then said they so bedevilled him by throwing poison on him that he 
cared little about planting potatoes or any thing else. He saw Osborne, 
and said ** I wonder where Joe Osborne has been?” I said I had seen 
him go towards the fishery. While he was there he measured the load 
in his gun and said it was small, but that she was loaded with buckshot. 
Soon after heard of his having shot his wife; saw her. (Proves dying 
declarations of wife.) [saw Windsor in his parlor; asked him why 
he did not tell me he was going to do this. He said it was his intention 
to tell me, but I did not afford the opportunity. Showed me tracks, &c. 
I didn’t believe these were evidences of what he wished to prove. 

Murgaret Downing, sworn.—(Proves occurrences connected imme- 
diately with murder.) Windsor was brought up stairs and sat down by 
his wife. She told him to go and repent for all he had done; if the 
Lord would forgive him she would. She afterwards said her “ poor 
dear husband had been her cruel murderer, and it was all for nothing.” 
As Windsor came up he looked at me, and said, ‘‘ Mrs. Downing, | am 
ashamed of what I have done ;” and he repeated this when he went 
down. She said to him, “* You have often said the children are not 
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yours, but as there is a just God in heaven they are yours, and I wish 

ou to do a father’s part by them.”’ His reply was, that it was too late, 
for he could do nothing for them nor she either. She insisted 1 should 
show Windsor the wound ; I called him to look at it, but he said he was 
not prepared to do so. She was conscious that she would soon die. She 
did not say she saw a knife. She said that in his ill-humor he would 
threaten to hurt her; but in good humor, he would tell her she need 
not be afraid of him. She died in my arms. 

Cross-examined.—Heard Windsor speak of the poison stuff. He 
came to our house about three weeks before with his clothes to be 
washed ; asked me to soak them well and get the poison out... .-..- He 
came for them and asked me to wash more. Said his family put poison 
on them...... Said the clothes burnt him. 


down to Capt. Windsor’s. ...... I said, * | would have got out of his 
way ;”’ she said, ‘* [ had confidence in him to the very last; I started to 
run, and he said, ‘ you need not, for [ will kill you.’ ” 

Cross-eramined.—Windsor came to get board with us the winter be- 
fore this; he thought he would be better off if he boarded from home. 
Heard him speak of the poison—once of poison in the butter. 


Leah Rollins, sworn.—Saw Capt. W. going to his house with a gun; 
heard the report and gave the alarm;...went in, and saw Mrs. W.... 
She said she was suffering for too great confidence in her “ poor dear 
husband.” She desired them not to hurt him, nor remove him from 
the house. She wished him to remain quiet the short time he had to 
live; and she could forgive him, if the Lord would. She desired me to 
ask her husband to come up and see her, and to bring her children. 

Cross-examined.—Heard Windsor say that poison had been put on 
his clothes: this was nine months before. Said also that he was 
poisoned by dust thrown on his clothes—once under his pillow, by his 
wife. He said it produced aburning of his nose. Have seen him 
whipping clothes with a yard stick. 


Edward Willey, afirmed.—{Testimony same as James Stuart. ]} 


Cross-examined.— When his wife was about dying his manner chan- 
ged, and he began to grieve. Heard Windsor say he had poison blown 
on him; that it would burn his head; that there were people who 
could blow it across the street. He spoke of Osborne as the main 
cguse of this act. Spoke of the tracks, Xc. 

James Lawless, sworn.—He went down to the store intending to kill 
Osborne if he met with him there ; that while standing in the porch of 
Rollins’ store, he saw Osborne coming down the street ; that he step- 
ped out onthe street and prepared himself to shoot him; that Os- 
borne did not come near enough; that he then thought Osborne would 
go to Elligood’s shop, and he went there intending to shoot him; not 
finding him there, he placed himself near the mill dam, supposing 
Osborne might pass there ; but he did not come....... Said his wife, 
Qsborne and others had prepared poison for him, and put on him and 
his clothes, it produced heat, burning and smarting in his head, face, and 
hands. He had also frequently seen where they had been together, 
and sometimes seen them together. .wife had left his bed at night and 
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Angelina Culleney, sworn.—Heard the report of the pistol, and went 
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gone out to meet Osborne... poison often thrown upon him by his wife. 
One day at work out doors, well enough, had occasion to go to the store 
for nails, wife come in, put poison on him and he could not rest after- 
wards. Spoke to me of Osborne, and his wife, several times before 
this ; and about the poison in the same strain. Thought their intention 
was to destroy him. .believed they had a way of blowing poison on him; 
that it set his head all on fire and his face to burning. Coming home 
from a visit to her father’s, horse frightened, he said, ‘* Nancy, child, 
if you do not quit blowing this poison on me, the horse will run away 
and kill you, me, and the children ; the horse has got the scent of this 
poison you are blowing on me, and is frightened,” . . told me all about the 
tracks..he had nailed all the lower windows and doors to prevent Os- 
borne’s getting in, and prepared,a peeping place to watch them. .these 
were his conversations generally, for some time before his wife's death. 
Sent clothes to be washed, was not as industrious as he used to be; took 
much of his time in talking of his ill treatment. 


James Downing, again.—About two weeks before the death of his 
wife, he told me he was going to draw some pictures and shoot at them ; 
that it was about the change of the moon, and that was about the time 
to shoot at pictures of witches; he told me he was going into his shop 
loft, where he could be private, and desired me to let him know if 
customer came. One came and he waited on him, and then went bac 
to the loft. He was again interrupted by a customer, and the next I 
saw of him he had a gun and a bible, and was going to his stables. I 
soon heard the report of a gun. He then went to his smoke house and 
burnt the pictures which he had shot ; rolled up the ashes and wi apped 
them in paper, and asked me to go and throw it into a running brook. 
I objected, but he said as I was working for him the lost time would be 
at his expense. I told him this was a new featuré in the mode of shoot- 
ing witches, I had heard of a part but not all of the process. He said 
he got it out of the bible, and mentioned where; the burning incénse, 
throwing it in a brook, &c., burning witches, &c. Said this was to stop 
the conjuration and witchcraft. 

J. Osborne, sworn.—Was on kind terms with the prisoner for many 
years. In April, after his last marriage, suddenly told me to keep away 
from his house. After that I never went to his house—héard he was 
jealous of me—sent for him, told him he was wrong, that I néver har- 
bered a thought of his wife. He raised his hands and said he would 
not believe it if God Almighty was to come to earth and tell him so.— 
Talked rationally on other subjects. 

Mary King, sworn.—Lived with Windsor. Feb. and March, 1850, 
—he was very good to his wife, and treated her affectionately, only for 
his getting the notion about poison. Would then be cross, and accuse 
her of throwing poison on him—accused me of it too—that I came down 
at night, though he buttoned the stair door. She put it in his food, and it 
burned his head and nose. He called me to the window one night and_ 
told me to look over to Alick Elligood’s, they were making poison to-kill 
him. I told him they were only going to bed. 

Eliz. Windsor, sworn.—Lived in the house adjoining, prisoner for 
years. He married this second wife in 1846 or 7. Have sewed 
him, washed his clothes which he said were poisoned, and baked for+ 
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him, when he got in these notions. - . - - In April 1850 saw him whip- 
ping poison out of his bed-clothes, with a cowskin. I went to him and 
told him of the folly of such conduct, but he persevered. On Monday, 
April 28th, he came to my door, threw in a piece of muslin and said, 
‘* Make me a sheet as soon as possible, and wash it out; my bed-clothes 
are full of poison.” His eyes glared and looked green; this is the first 
time I was afraid of him. He said they threw the poison through the 
glass—Elligood and others. I told him it was impossible, and that I 
wished they would quit him and come at me. I could not convince him. 

Wm. W. Culleney, sworn.—In December, 1849, prisoner came to my 
house ; called me out and told me he had pulled off two shirts that 
burnt him so he could not wear them; asked me to wear them to see 
if they would burn me. I put them on, both at once, and wore them 
the rest of the week. My wife had them washed and prisoner did not 
get them till January. Asked me if they burnt me. I told him no; 
and he said no more. 

Daniel Knowles, sworn.—In 1847 I went to Windsor’s; Osborne with 
me—asked for drink— Windsor got cool water and liquor—we drank— 
Osborne and I twice—was there 10 minutes—Osborne and I went away 
together—Mrs. Windsor was there sitting at work with her bonnet on. 
A few days after he came to my house; asked me out; asked if I saw 
that Mrs. Windsor got up whilst I was at his house. I told him no. I 
was sure she did not get up while I was there. He asked me if I did 
not observe her to get up and put a paper on the window for Joe Os- 
borne to look at. 1 asked him for what purpose. He said it was the 
representation of * * * * * * * 1 told him this was all non- 
sense. His manner was sober as if he believed what he said. 


James Rollins, sworn.—The Sunday before 2d May I was passing 
Windsor’s on horseback—he called me. He brought a pot and shewed 
it to me and wanted me to look at the contents of it. He said he thought 
it was his insides coming out—the flesh—or the poison at least—I could 
not convince him to the contrary and left him. 1 did not get off of my 
horse. He brought the article to the door. His conversation on other 
subjects was generally rational. 

Josiah Magvel, sworn.—In the fall of 1848, saw the prisoner at Cam- 
bridge ; we arranged to return in company ; staid all night at New Mar- 
ket; slept together ; he talked a great deal with me about his wife, Os- 
borne, Elligood, Sanders, and others. Next day he proposed to ride 
with me ; continued the same conversation, and also about witchcraft, 
conjuration, and his belief that the people would poison him. Stopped 
at his house to dine with him. His wife was then at her father’s. He 
then added Kinsey Hill to the number of those who wanted to kill him 
by poison. Asked me to go to the steam mill to try and find out what 
they were doing there ; that they were there trying to kill him; that 
they would throw “hot stuff” on him, and it would get up his nose and 
set his head on fire. That they could blow it on him from the corner 
of the garden, or alley. 

John K. Windsor, sworn.—Proved a number of books, letters, &c., in 
prisoner’s hand writing—two wills drawn by Mr, Cullen ; the first re- 
voked—the last now sealed up, and called from the custody of Mr. Cul- 
fen. 
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The papers were admitted without any objection. They were mem- 
orandums made by the prisoner on almanacks, and in other books; notes 
and papers in his hand writing ; proved to have been found at his house 
after he was taken to prison. They were such as these—* 14th April, 
found them fastened up together—wife confused, &c.—quarrelled with 
wife about it— wife abused me about Osborne—she would delay milking 
till dusk to meet O.—traced their tracks—shewed them to her and John 
Rollins—caught them t: gether afterwards—she went home 5th January, 
1848, to her father's—betore she went, she took a saunter in the garden 
to the grape house, touched the strainer as she passed, and O. met her 
there—saw the track plain—saw him in the cooper’s shop beckoning for 
her. January. 1847, saw wife and O. winking—he patted her on the 
shoulder. February, 14—she went to see O. March, 14—wife angry 
because she can't see O., which she says is heaven—says she don’t like 
me. May 2—they meet out—so every opportunity when I was sick. 
He poisoned my dog. July 9—wife abused me—said I was a fit asso- 
ciate for Betsy Brian. August 20—she was with O. last night—I 
looked sulky in the morning and she took the hint and denied it.— 
October 11—she was with him in stable. I now found out that rattling 
the strainer was a signforhim. April 1—said she was not satisfied with 
me; I need not accuse poor O. June 7 and 9 they were together; 
also, 28th and 29th. She erased the tracks with a hoop. She made 
sport of my accusations. She found ont she was pregnant and tried 
to make me believe it was mine. I.walked with her and going by 
where the strainer hung, she touched it; knowing it was a sign for O., 
I accused her of it and she **blowed me” which came near killing me, 
&e., &e. 

These memorandums contained almost a diary of his supicions, his 
wifes conduct, &e.; a note of every one who came to the house, shewed 
suspicions of almost every one. It stated many instances of abuse of 
himself by his wife, both by words and blows; most aggravating and 
tantalizing language, Xe. 


Tsaac W. Stevenson, agzin.—Married a niece of prisoner. In Feb. 
1850, he told me all about the poisoning him by his wife, Elligood, and - 
the rest. It almost set him crazy; had to strip and wash it off; said his 
wife was pregnant again since the 4th of this month, when she left her 
bed and went to Osborne. He said he found himself at the pig-pen, 
and another morning in the stable, without knowing how he got there. 
I observed a great change in him, and told my wife he was crazy on that 
subject if no other. 


Of the fidelity of his wife :— 


James Anderson, "in knew enough of her to know that his sus- 
picions were unfounded. 

Eliza Windsor.—His wife connived at the washing of his clothes 
away from home, and paid me for doing it. 

James Downing.—I knew Mrs. W. well. There was nothing in her 


conduct to exeite even a suspicion in my mind of infidelity to her hns- 
band. She was a peaceable, quiet, inoffensive woman. 
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Medical testimony 


Dr. J. aa i, sworn.—(Repeats dying declaration as proved.) She 
was pregnant—-Windsor’s appearance was excited, steps hurried, con- 
versation connected, said life was not desirable, they were constantly 
putting stuff on him—up his nose. 


Dr. J. H. Fisher, sworn.—Attended Windsor’s family from June 
1849, thought him suffering from derangement of liver, with hypochon- 
driasis—had burnings on his arms, head, nose, smelled sulphur—I now 
concluded he was laboring under the horrors of delusion. Called again 
Aug. 2, same symptoms. Aug. 5th, attended wife in confinement, he 
was well, pleasant, jocular, in good spirits. In Oct. old symptoms again. 
Said “they are determined to kill me,” I thought it Hy ‘ypemania, and 
periodical. Feb. 1850, hinted that he was poisoned. March, old symp- 
toms, said he knew he was poisoned, and his wife had a hand in it, she 
put it in his mush, he knew it by the blubbers on it, did not know why 
she wished to destroy him except that he was too oldfor her. She did 
not love him, loved another better ; they blew poison on him from a dis- 
tance. Spoke of unfaithfulness of wife, and illegitimacy of children.— 
He said if Joe Osborne did not let him alone he would be compelled to 
do what he would be sorry for. He spoke also of Elligood, Saunders, 
and others. I told him it was all a delusion of the senses. He said if 
a man struck you and knocked you down, you would know it was so; 
but that would be no more certain than his convictions. I told him it 
was dangerous to indulge such notions ; spoke of cases where it had led 
to fatal consequences. He said he knew all about them, and lent me a 
book containing a report of the case of Wylie, who shot Dr. Wilson for 
the seduction of his wife. Again, wished to report stories. Wife said 
Dr. don’t wish to hear your witchcraft stories. Windsor, pointing his 
finger, said, ‘* She is the principal actor in this murdering business.” — 
Combed dandruff out of his head and showed it to me for poison.— 
April, same symptoms, next day sent for me to see the poison he dis- 
charged. I concluded then he was a monomaniac. Sunday before her 


. death found him lying on store counter, with new muslin sowed together 


for a covering, said clothes and bed clothing were poisoned—was afraid 
to eat any thing but crackers and hot water—I saw augur holes through 
windows ; nails over windows, X&c. I thought him first a hypochondriac ; 
then a lypemaniac; then a monomaniac.’ I thought sometimes one, 
sometimes the other by turns. 

I advised his wife to leave him the Sunday before he killed her; I 
told her that he was a dangerous man; I said she had done right in 
Jeaving him before; and would advise her to do it again; I said to others 
I should not be surprised if Capt. Windsor should kill some one; I be- 
lieved his mind was disordered ; that he believed things to exist which 
did not exist; and could not be convinced to the contrary. 


Dr. E. 8. Rickards, sworn.—Attended John Windsor from 1844 to 
1849. From 1848 he was under distress of mind. I thought most of 
his sufferings imaginary. I thought his disease dyspeptic. He com- 
plained of the “ hot stuff ;” said it was thrown on him in bed through 
the window; that it produced burning sensations in his nose, head, 
stomach, &ec. Said they put it on his clothes, blew it over him, &e. 
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Don’t think I ever succeeded in convincing him this was not real. He 
named the persons (as before) —said his wife hired them; often spoke 
to me of his wife’s infidelity; said her children were not his. He 
said Osborne got into his wife’s chamber over the porch, for he 
could see the sand on the porch posts. He was laboring under delu- 
sions—monomania. I have attended him in prison—the same delusions 
continue; he thinks his water is poisoned there ; sent for me to analyze 
it. Thinks the sheriff and Mr. Cullen are in it now. 


Jam:s D.uning.—When I saw Windsor in prison he seemed to 
have the same opinions about his wife’s infidelity, and the poison; did 
not seem sorry for what he had done. 

Dr. Chas. Stilwell, sworn.—Is a physician, aged 46 years, graduated 
in London at the Royal College of Surgeons. Has had very extensive 
experience of lunatic or insane patients. My professional education 
was peculiarly directed to what are usually called diseases of the mind 
—I was in this practice 18 years; after that | was at an asylum for the 
insane in Trinidad, West Indies, at Port Spain, where I had the entire 
control of an average of 60 to 80 patients; I was there two and a half 
years ; then I came to this country, and was one year and ten months 
with Doctor Kirkbride, at the Blockley Lunatic Asylum, near Philadel- 
phia. I came here at the request of Mr. Bayard, to see the prisoner, 
and was introduced to him by Mr. Robinson, not as a doctor but as a 
friend. My first visit of an hour and a half, was on Monday last; I 
have visited him several times since ; and seen him daiiy in Court. J 
never saw a more decided case of monomania. 1 state positively that a 
certain class of false ideas has gained such a control over him as to 
supersede entirely the control of his will. His appearance and manner 
are perfectly characteristic of insanity ; and that no medical man accus- 
tomed to insane patients can mistake ; it is as plainly written in the 
countenance as drunkenness, libertinism or any other excess is; or as 
plain as its opposite sanity is. His delusions all had reference to his 
wife’s infidelity and the conspiracy to poison him. I came away full 
convinced he was under the influence of a monomaniac delusion, which 
would be very likely to lead him to just such an act as he is on trial for. 
This was not simulated. His manner and appearance here are such as 
no man can mistake. There he sits, and has sat since last Wednesday, 
with a paper over his head to shield it from the poison, watching every 
man that comes in with an insane quickness of eye, and crouching under 
the fear of poison; and yet he is the most unconcerned man in this 
house about this trial. went to see him yesterday morning ; asked 
him how he did, he said, in a low whisper, They put it in my water, 
and I slept none all night. He said nothing about, and has never 
referred to, his trial. He does not seem to remember that he slew his 
wife, and this is characteristic of the disease. I am as certain John 
Windsor is an insane man on these subjects of his delusion, as I am 
that I am a sane man. 

The question was then put,— 

Ques.—You have heard all the evidence in this case. Assuming the 
evidence to be true, and that the jury believe the facts deposed to, are 
yeu of opinion, as a medical map, that the prisoner was sane er insane 
when he slew his wife ? 
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But was objected to by the Att’y-General, and after 
discussions, readings and consultations, was admitted in 
the following form ;— 

Ques.— You have heard all the evidence in this case — supposing the 
jury to be satisfied that the facts and circumstances testified to by the 
other witnesses are true, what is your opinion, as a medical man, of the 
state of the prisoner’s mind at the time of the commission of the al- 
leged crime? Was the prisoner, in your opinion, at the time of doing 
the act, under any and what kind of insanity or delusion; and what 
would you expect would be the conduct of a person under such circum- 
stances ? 

Ans.--He was under the influence of a diseased imagination arising out 
of delusions which had immediate relation to the act committed ; those 
delusions were so powerful as to completely subvert the power to con- 
trol his will in regard to the murder of his wife. He was suffering 
under that form of mental aberration that is technically termed a meno- 
mania; and | would expect that under the influence of this peculiar 
disease he would be impelled by an imperious necessity, in as much as 
he believed that these delusions were realities; and they would have a 
tendency to produce precisely the same or greater effects on his mind, 
as such facts, assuming them to be true, would have on a perfectly sane 
individual. 

The disease of insanity, whether in this or other forms, is subject to 
paroxysms, overwhelming judgment and reason and will. Such pa- 
tients are generally in a passive state in relation to their disorder, but 
even when passive, you may by putting questions, excite the erroneous 
train of thought which belongs to their disease. They will never admit 
that the errors of judgment are errors; for if they did so they would 
be no longer insane; but being under a firm conviction that the delusions 
are true, they reason upon them as a sane person reasons on facts. 

The effect of insanity on the will is the same whether it be general 
imsanity or monomania. The patient's mind acts under the influence of 
the delusion in the latter case as much as in the former; and the acts 
of the patient are not acts of the will but of the delusion. The will is 
totally subjugated ; the power sufficient to resist the delusion would be 
sufficient to remove it, as it would require reason to do either. Yeta 
person under such delusion would act as to all other matters as wisely 
as if he had no monomania at all; he will remember the events of his 
life BeTTER than a sane man. I express the decided opinion that the 
act here was the result of the delusion. Medicine is no test; there is 
no medicine for a mind diseased; medicine will operate on them as on 
others. 


Thus ends the testimony in this case, than which a 
stronger chain, for establishing a plea of insanity, could 
scarcely be imagined. Hereditary predisposition—in- 
sanity flowing in his blood—a peculiar mental and moral 
constitution, highly susceptible of delusive impressions,— 
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a believer in witchcraft, conjuration, fortune telling, &c. 
With these, the infirmities of age, conjoined with an un- 
equal, unnatural marriage,—he 70 and his wife 24; 
either of which in themselves often productive of mental 
disease. In fine, all the elements of character for insanity, 
and the causes amply suflicient for the combination of 
those elements, and their development, as manifested by 
the case. 


The hereditary taint, ’tis true, was not of that decided 
character, necessarily producing derangement; but with 
his marked and dangerous idiosyncracies, made him unu- 
sually susceptible; such constitutional embarrassments, 
operating, under exciting causes, as faithfully, as does a 
certain conformation in the production of phthisis: a 
mental or moral diathesis being as likely to develope their 
peculiar disease, as one indebted to physical organization. 
In youth he was strong, vigorous, active, free from care, 
and the mind maintained superiority over its inherited 
infirmities, and excesses only appeared after partial fail- 
ure of his bodily health. 


He married his first wife in 1814, in his 33d year. She 
was a widow, and had three children by a former hus- 
band. She was still young, but gave him no issue, though 
they lived together until her death in 1846. During this 
period of his life, though attentive to business, and an 
honest, shrewd, active man, yet he was subject to fre- 
quent fits of hypochondria, from dyspepsia, and at times 
much disturbed by a wart on his nose, which in these 
states of depression, he magnified into a terrible cancer- 
ous disease. These things are mentioned, not to assert 
that he was then of legally “unsound mind”; but as 
showing in him a series of mental irregularities, which 
are almost invariably the precursors of the devolopement, 
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of actual disease. These irregularities commenced as 
early as 1831, and increased in frequency and import- 
ance, and gradually gathered force and form, from accu- 
mulating cares and approaching age. 

He married his second wife, towards the close of 1847. 
She was a strong, healthy young girl; he, a feeble, super- 
stitious, dyspeptic old man. We might here speak of the 
violence done to the natural laws established by our 
Creator by this union, but forbear,—its fruits are bitter- 
ness and death. A tew months after marriage, she be- 
comes pregnant. This circumstance, taken in connection 
with the facts in regard to his former wife, and under the 
influence of the irascible, petulant, doating, yet exacting, 
love of old age, led him to doubt the fidelity of his wife. 
The doubt once entering the mind, and particularly such 
a mind, feeds on itself, and grows larger and larger, until 
at length it becomesa reality. Yet whom should he sus- 
pect? At his own house, among his own friends, at a 
drinking party,—through a convivial glass, and his dis- 
torted fancy, he sees his rival,—Osborne is the man—he 
forbids him his house. Jealousy now takes possession of 
him ; a passion— 

‘“* Fiercer than famine, war or spotted pestilence ; 
Baneful as death, and horrible as hell.” , 

He looks at the matter in every possible light, and 
becomes so confirmed in his opinion, that he ‘* would not 
believe” otherwise “if God Almighty was to come down 
to earth and tell him so.”” She becomes a mother, and, 
his affection, now divided between his “‘ Nancy,” and her 
offspring, measurably controls him, except during his 
paroxysms of hypochondria, when his mental disturbance 
is very evident. These paroxysms become so distinct 
that his physician calls them intermittent, and at each 
return they become morealarming. His jealousy is now 
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so confirmed, that fact supplants suspicion, and like 
Othello, he counsels with his heart what step he shall 
take, and like him, decides on murder and suicide; but, 
unlike him, falters, resolves, feeds anew his fancy, and 
resolves anew, but only again to falter. The consequen- 
ces! Thesedeterhim. He reasons on the subject—pro- 
cures an account of the trial of ‘*Wilie who had shot 
Wilson for the seduction of his wife,’—consults the law 
upon the matter, but seeing no way of escaping death he 
abandons the purpose. But his mind, wrought upon day 
and night, by the demon passion of jealousy, at length 
gives way. Insanity wraps her mantle about him, and 
all is darkness: 

‘* His reason strives in vain to find its way, 

Lost in the stormy desert of his brain; 

And being active still, works up all strange, 

Fantastic, execrable, monstrous things.” 
Now appear the strongest, most prominent, distinguishing 
features of hypochondriacal insanity; illusions impressed 
upon the external nervous system. His senses are all 
deceived—he sees things which do not exist—hears 
sounds where there are none—smells sulphur in the air, 
tastes poison in his food—feels burning sensations over 
him. He occasionally neglects his business; wanders 
about seeking persons to whum he can tell his tale of 
sorrow and disgrace. He meets his friends, and for a 
while talks rationally with them, but at length some word 
or gesture, 

** Hits the cause that hurts his brain, 

‘« His eye balls roll, and he is mad again.” 
These recur again and again, confirming his madness, 
and now, he sees enemies instead of rivals—and fears 
death by the hands of others. His wife is again preg- 
nant, and at the birth of the child, he is * pleasant, jocular, 
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in good spirits.” But this is momentary—a deceptive 
calm—the morbid cufrent soon returns— 

** Assurance becomes doubly sure— 

Farewell forever ! 

Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content.” 
At length the mind, rushing from itself, leaps the bounds 
of restraint, and bidding defiance to all consequences, 
sees nothing but the giant form of its besettgyg passion— 
seeks nothing but its own flight from threatening danger. 
He now attempts to kill his wife, but a neighbor enters 
his house in time to prevent. The paroxysm subsides, 
and she is once more his “ Nancy child.” He assures 
her he will not hurt her, she need not tear him. 

But alas! his imagination in its wild workings, bas 
poisoned every stream of domestic joy. Suspicion has 
entwined a wreath about every familiar object on which 
his eye can rest, and a hellish sprite looks out, with 
green and glaring eyes, beneath each leaf. The leaning 
grape house, the columns of his porch, the milk strainer 
hanging on his gate, the footprints of himself and his in- 
nocent, prattling boy, are to him, alike the records of his 
shame. He leaves the presence of his wife, and her kind 
voice and mild eye no longer influence him, and his soul 
sinks into darkness. What shall he do to win her love! 
How shall he tear this object of: cherished affection from 
the embrace of another. He has tried all his resources. 
He has employed affection, removal from home, watch- 
fulness, witchcraft, conjuration, frowns, threats—all have 
failed, and his delusions are only the more deeply im- 
printed. He turns to himself, and in biting anguish, ex- 
claims, “I am too old for her.”” This ray of light pene- 
trated his soul, and for a moment, his bewildered mind 
gazed upon the stunning truth; but it was as the light- 
ning’s flash, and disappeared, leaving all more dark and 
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drear than before. Others had reasoned with him—he 
had reasoned with himself; but what could reason hope 
for when herself tottering? ‘That in her prostrate state 
she should behold her condition, hopeless, irrernediable, 
and with Job, should say, “1 loathe life,” or with David, 
“my lovers are taken from me,” need not be cause of won- 
derment. No, rather is it matter of surprise that the une- 
qual contest should be so long and so successfully waged. 

A third time his wife is pregnant! Jealousy is now no 
longer a simple object in his path, and about his house; 
but a mighty omnipresence—it strides before him ever— 
it sits upon every object he looks upon, transforming 
beauty into ugliness—it is “a consuming fire,” that burns 
his throat, his nose, his brain— it is in his clothes—every 
look of affection from his wife is a flash of this fire,— 
every warm breath is pregnant with “hot stuff,—* poi- 
son!” She “blew it out of her mouth and it burnt him,” 
but on her it had no effect!! She touched his clothes, 
and a fiery death hung threatningly on every thread.— 
Like mad Lear, he sees the elements against him. Winds 
earry this unseen, subtle poison—he walks near his gar- 
den, and the soft odors of flowers, is ‘hot, sulphurous 
poison upon him”—he looks out at night, and the light from 
his neighbor’s candle, as he retires to rest, is a beacon of 
death; ‘*see, Elligood’s are making poison for me!” — 
He rides by the scene of enterprise and industry, and 
the rattling wheels of the machinery, the dark smoke and 
the jetting steam from the mill whence he obtained his 
own flour, are to his frighted imagination, evidences of a 
still mightier scale of determined death-works. And this 
man not insane !—this man not deluded! this a reasona- 
ble, responsible being! Death threatens him on every 
hand. ‘The destruction of his tormentors, his wife, him- 
self, and the fear of death are indiscriminately linked to 
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him. These horrid shadows gather about his path, darkly 
and more numerous, until the light of hope has departed, 
deep gloom surrounds him—he no longer sees his way— 
his mind, now overwhelmed, seeks its flight—it cries for 
help—Hell whispers in his ear, suicide !—he looks for- 


ward, 


And glistening there 
In the phosphoric light, shine bow] and dirk, 
The last sad refuge of the maddened soul.” 
He approaches these, led by a hand unseen, 
Whose fiery grasp seems burning out his brain, 
While reason,—driven through its heated chambers, 
Asks for help—* and with the frantic soul, 
‘Raves round the walls of their clay tenement,” 
Seeking some exit from this anguished home ; 
And in their maddened flight they meet despair, 
** At whose great aspect reason faints and dies.” 
Then the wild soul, bereft of earthly love,— 
Of friendship, whose soft voice had soothed her oft,— 
Of hope, on whom in sorrow she had leant,— 
Of reason, whose uncertain step she late had feared,— 
Yet trusted, for she had no other guide, 
(Perchance religion she had never known,—) 
Reels, totters, yields herself to mad despair. 
Then comes the fatal deed ! 


What language is adequate to such a state of mind? 
Read the letter written the day before this unfortunate 
circumstance, and answer this question. And further, 
read the entire evidence connected with the deed, and 
then the following, which is the language of a distin- 
guished writer and observer, “the mind (just before the 
act) of homicide, is filled with vague fears, suspicions, 
jealousy, and distrust, and the thoughts are sadly con- 
fused. The patient believes that enemies encompass 
him around, bent on destroying his reputation or his life. 
He arms himself with swords and pistols, and accident, 
or some unaccountable caprice, finally determines the 
victim.” Look for a moment, at the array of arms he has, 
pistols, guns, dirks, laudanum, arsenic---at the course he 
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adopts---he has nothing secréty yet no accomplice---he 
takes his gun, goes deliberately in search of Osborne, 
hunts him from one place to another---goes to Mr. Rollin’s 
store, and he, “alarmed at Windsor’s appearance,” 
warns Osborne by a motion of his hand---thwarted in this 
he goes to his own house---murders his wife---takes poi- 
son himself. We offer no further comment on this deed, it 
is its own interpreter: but must call attention to this im- 
portant fact, in evidence; viz., This act was preceded and 
committed during one of his attacks of hypochondria.--- 
James Stewart, his neighbor, swears, “he kept every 
thing in good order, until a week or ten days before this 
event, when he was taken sick---and in connection with 
this the advice of Dr. Fisher, to his wife, during a former 
paroxysm, as well as the evidence of Mary King, his 
servant girl, and that of Dr. Fisher, in 1849, but the 
evidence being read, will abundantly suggest its own 
connections and bearings to the observant reader. 


We now contemplate this case in its legal aspects.— 
There was much discussion as to what was the true doc- 
trine of Criminal capacity. The decisions of the English 
bench, as well as that of our own country, have not, as 
yet, led to any established criterion of judgement, each 
individual case having been determined, apparently, by 
its own peculiar surrounding circumstances, modified by 
the more or less liberal opinions of the Court. Previous to 
1800, the rule laid down by Hale and Coke, the ability to 
discriminate between right and wrong, was adopted; but 
as it consigned every victim to death, a more rational rule 
was proposed and strongly advocated by Erskine, and 
first applied by Chief Justice Tindal, in the case of 
McNaughten, viz. “delusion, of which the criminal act in 
question, was the immediate and unqualified offspring.” 
“ At this trial,” remarks Dr. Ray, “we have the first 
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enlightened discussion of insanity.” And afterwards, 
when speaking of this rule, in connection with the case al- 
luded to, he uses the following words: “Here was a great 
step made in this branch of medical jurisprudence, and it 
might have been expected, that the victory, thus gained 
over professional prejudices and time honored errors, 
would be felt in all subsequent decisions, but this test 
was altogether too simple and too philosophical, to be 
readily adopted by minds that delighted in subtleties and 
technicalities.” Since that period, many cases have fol- 
lowed each criterion, while others again, it is to be feared, 
have been decided without regard to any principles ;—of 
which we may speak in the words of Lord Brougham, on 
the case of Bellingham, “to the eternal disgrace of the 
Courts which tried them’; and we might add, to the eter- 
nal wounding of humanity, for these cases have their 
fruits, and will, until the end of time. Both rules may 
be right, and absolutely necessary, to embrace all the 
cases, under the plea of insanity, and to establish that 
broad judicial platform, on which Justice, Mercy, and 
Philanthropy can harmoniously rest, maintaining inviolate 
their sacred rights, while Law, in righteousness, shall 
dispense its deserts to the guilty and innocent, and offer 
its custodial protection to cases of doubtful character. 
We say both may be right, but eonfess that we cannot 
see what character of cases the former could apply to. 
As insanity is a disease, its symptoms must always be 
modified by the constitutional, social or other peculiari- 
ties, surrounding each individual case, therefore, there 
can be no one symptom, or even special association of 
symptoms, by which a body of men not familiar with the 
subject, could determine the matter. The endless vari- 
ety of groupings often render the disease cognizable only 
by those who are practically familiar with its protean 
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shades and combinations. We will not discuss, at 
length, the comparative merits of the two rules, but shall 
quote from authors to show what ground we deem tena- 
ble and philosophical.— 

Syllogistically stated : 

Men of “unsound mind” are irresponsible, 

Men of “unsound mind” have reason, judgment, mem- 
ory 3 

Therefore, men having reason, judgment, memory, 
are irresponsible. 

Or thus :— 

Insane men, whether maniacs or monomaniacs are irre- 
sponsible ; 

Insane men, whether maniacs or monomaniacs are pos- 
sessed of reason, memory, judgment ; 

Therefore, the possession of reason, memory, judge- 
ment does not imply responsibility. 

That ‘‘unsoundness of mind,” constitutes irresponsi« 
bility in Law, no one will deny, and to prove the amoun; 
and character of intelligence possessed by the insane, we 
will quote from the acknowledged authorities in such 
cases. Locke, upon this subject, remarks: 

‘Madmen do not appear to me to have lost the faculty 
of reasoning ; but, having joined together some ideas very 
wrongly, they mistake them for truths, and they err as 
men do who argue right from wrong principles. Hence 
it comes to pass, that a man of right understanding in all 
other things, may in one particular, be as frantic as any 
in Bedlam.” 

Dr. Beck, in bis work on “ Medical Jurisprudence,” 
treating of this subject, has these words:—* 

‘It must also be remembered that those who are insane 
on particular subjects, will reason correctly on ordinary 
and trivial points, provided they do not become associated with 
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the prevailing notions which constitute the insanity. And this 
circumstance is very likely to become a source of error, 
since unobservant persons will be readily deceived by 
this temporary display of rational discourse.” 

Georget who is practically familiar with the insane, 
thus writes; “In conversing with patients, on topics 
foreign to their morbid delusions, you will generally find 
no difference between them and other people. They not 
only deal in common-place notions, but are capable of 
appreciating new facts and trains of reasoning. Still 
more, they retain their sense of good and evil, right and wrong, 
and of social usages, to such a degree, that, whenever 
they come together, forgetting their moral sufferings and 
delusions, they conduct as they otherwise would, inquiring 
with interest for one another’s health, and maintaining the 
ordinary observances of society. They often talk very 
sensibly of their interests, and some even manage their 
property perfectly well.” 

Hoffbauer remarks ; “ The maniac may judge correctly 
of his actions, without being in a condition to repress his 
passions, and to abstain from the acts of violence to which 
they impel him.” ' 

Pagan, in speaking of the monomaniac, uses these 
words: ‘ He is capable of reasoning correctly upon com- 
mon occurrences, and upon the -majority of topics, and 
conducts himself not in the manner they (his friends) 
fancy an insane man would, they strenuously endeavor 
to reason him out of his delusions, which, however, he 
maintains with wonderful pertinacity, and in spite of argu- 
ments which makes one wonder that he can possibly resist 
their cogency.” The same writer, again remarks: “In- 
sane men commit acts which they know to be wrong in 
the abstract—which they ecknowledge to be criminal in 
the instance in question.” 
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In the case of Dew v. Clark and Clark, 1826: that 
enlightened and distinguished Jurist, Right Hon. Sir J. 
Nicholl, declared the prisoner irresponsible, although, it 
was proved that he, “in the ordinary transactions of life, 
conducted himself and his affairs rationally; was a sen- 
sible, clever man; amassed a considerable fortune by 
his profession; took good care of his property; and that 
several of his friends and acqaintance, some of them 
medical persons, never even suspected that he was de- 
ranged in mind.” And the ground of that judgement was 
delusion connected with the act committed; of which he 
thus speaks in his charge:—* The true criterion in these 
cases is, where there is delusion of mind, there is insanity ; 
that is, where persons believe things to exist which exist 
only, or at least in that degree exist only, in their own 
imagination, and of the non-existance of which, neither 
argument or proof can convince them, they are of unsound 
mind, and excused from responsibility, if the insanity is 
proved to be the very cause of the act.” Here we per- 
ceive the great considerations are, the eristenee of delusion, 
and the operation of the delusion. If the prominent delu- 
sion led to no violent act, if such was not its natural, ne- 
cessary tendency, yet a violent act was committed, the 
plea would not be valid, there being no relation between 
the delusion and the act. 

And here we might digress so far as to ask, what is 
delusion? The question is answered in the quotation 
above ; but we remark further on this. Dr. Battie says: 
“deluded imagination is not only an indispensable, but 
an essential feature of madness.” A delusion is a firm 
belief in the reality of a thing, which thing, only exists in 
the imagination. Unsound mind, Dr. F. Willes thus de- 
fines: ‘“*A sound mind is one wholly free from delusion, 
Weak minds, again, only differ from strong ones in the 
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extent and power of their faculties; but unless they be- 
tray symptoms of delusion, their soundness cannot be 
questioned.” ‘The man of insane mind from disease, 
pertinaciously adheres to some delusive idea, in opposi- 
tion to the plainest evidence of its falsity.” We might 
add still further evidence, by similar quotations from 
Esquirol, Marc, Conolly, Prichard, and others, but the 
limits of this review will not permit, nor can it be neces- 
sary to maintaining the commencing proposition. 

We now come to the charge of the Court, which was 
delivered by Judge Harrington; but before entering upon 
this, we have a few words to say upon the prosecution. 
This was conducted by Attorney-General Saulsbury, as- 
sisted by Mr. Cullen. As to the propriety or impropriety 
of such assistance, we would only remark, fair, honest, 
intelligent counsel are not prejudicial. Of the Attorney- 
General, and his learned associate, we speak in the lan- 
guage of Dr, Haslam, whom they quote; “ After repeated 
and wary examination of the lunatic’s mind, narrowly 
scrutinizing his most recondite opinions, and delving into 
the recesses of his thoughts, they pronounced him to be 
perfectly in his senses, and sanctified such decision by the 
following affirmations.” 


Attorney-General.—* At the time the prisoner committed this act he 
was perfectly sane, and responsible for his acts.” 


Assistant-Counsel.— The truth is, there is no safety but in the legal 
rule, that any man must be regarded as sane who can distinguish 
between right and wrong in reference to his own act.” 


With this, we leave them to the humane judgment 
of the candid reader. Proceeding with the charge : 

As a tissue of sophistry, inconsistencies and profes- 
sional prejudice, this charge is without a parallel. His 
Honor commences, by stating that “it is a delicate and 
difficult task” —‘an unpleasant duty.” It is ten o’clock at 
night, and an adjournment would be “agreeable,” as ‘‘af- 
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fording him an opportunity of arranging his thoughts ;” but 
continues, ‘there are considerations of higher importance 
to induce us to deliver the charge to-night.” These are 
the length of time they have been sitting, the “illness of 
one of the judges, and the indisposition of more than 
one of the jurors.” Are these higher considerations ! 
higher than the “arrangement of his thoughts,” when on 
such arrangement of thoughts hangs the life or death of 
a fellow-being! Send jurors to decide this important 
question, at ten o’clock at night, sick, wearied in body 
and mind, not yet recovered from the confusion produced 
by the quirks and turns of contending counsel, and on the 
top of these, the undigested charge of a Court! Was this 
consideration? He next disclaims his ability to enlighten 
the jury ;— 

**In the outset, I am afraid I shall have to disappoint your expecta- 
tions of much assistance from the Court in deciding this case. You are, 


doubtless no little embarrassed by the learned disquisitions on insanity, 
as well as by what more directly touches this cause in the evidence.” 


This is the only mention of insanity or evidence in this 
strange charge. Then follow these words :— 


“ The subject is abstruse. It is the investigation, by your minds, into 
the capacity and character of another man’s mind, a search after its 
power and capacity, where the usual medium of communication through 
language and actions, is itself suspicious; such language and actions be- 
ing themselves, possibly, the result of disease ; and therefore, a decep- 
tive guide in this most abstruse inquiry.” 


Whether or not after the “learned disquisitions on in- 
sanity,” these metaphysical speculations on abstractions 
which had no pertinence to the case, were a balm to 
the sick and weary jurors, or simplified the subject, they 
were able to judge. 


“If,” continues he, “‘ we state to you, or read to you from the books, 
the learned opinions and remarks of doctors, and the speculations of the- 
orists, we fear we should only confuse the subject.” 


He now enters upon the distinct duties of the jury and 
Court ;— 
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“We find this to be a case which rests mainly upon the facts, which 
are exclusively within your province, and belong not to us, either to de- 
cide upon, or to influence the decision of. We are to state to you the 
issues to be tried, and every legal principle applicable to such issues; to 
throw out of the case what does not properly belong to it.”’ 


What mockery! If the case was to be decided by the 
facts, how could the enquiry be *‘most abstruse’? How 
could the question be an investigation, by the minds of 
the Jurors, into the capacity and character of the mind of 
He the prisoner? The idea that a jury are capable of such 
ti an investigation or inquiry is too absurd to discuss. And 

we here quote Dr. Ray, as pertinent on this point :— 

“If the decision of this point (the insanity of the prisoner) 

were purely a matter of fact, the only duty of the jury 

would be to see that they were sufficient for the purpose 

and proceeded from authentic sources; but, on the con- 

trary, it is a matter of inference to be drawn from certain 
a data, and this is a duty for which our juries, as at present 
constituted, are manifestly anfit. That a body of men, 
taken promiscuously from the common walks of life, 
should be required to decide, whether or not certain 
opinions and facts in evidence prove derangement of 
mind, or, in other words, to decide a professional question 
of a most delicate nature, and involving some of the high- 
est interests of man, is an idea so preposterous that one 
finds it difficult, at first sight, to believe that it ever was 
seriously entertained.” After due caution, as to the influ- 
ence of wealth, or popular excitement, and commenting 
upon the patience with which the trial was conducted, 
he continues; 


“* The prisoner is charged with the murder of his wife; and it may 
be assumed, for it is not denied, that he did kill her on the second of 
May, by shooting her with a pistol. 

“ The homicide being proved, it is for the accused to extenuate or ex- 
cuse its guilt, by proof of facts that will either reduce the grade of the 
crime to some other offence below murder, or will excuse it altogether, 
i by shewing that in the commission of the act he was not a voluntary 
agent or responsible being. The former of these has not been attempt- 
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ed; nothing of provocation or extenuation has been offered. The 
offence of the prisoner is murder, if it is anything at all; and we may as 
well at once simplify the issues, and bring the case to its true points, by 
so stating it. 

‘ All homicide is presumed to be murder, unless the contrary appear; 
voluntary and unprovoked homicide, by the use of a deadly weapon, can 
never be manslaughter of any degree, and must be murder, if the per- 
son slaying is a responsible being. 

“The defence therefore in this case is insanity; and the whole case 
turns upon the question whether John Windsor at the time he killed his 
wife was sufficiently sane; had enough of judgement and will, and 
power over his own actions, to make him criminally responsible for that 
act. 

‘The basis of accountability to God or man for any conduct is the 
power to distinguish between right and wrong, and to act accordingly. 
The sanctions of all law rests on this assumption; the object of punish- 
ment can be served only on the same assumption. The law prescribes 
that he who commits murder shall suffer death; not in vengeance for 
the deed, but as a just public example to restrain others; but no one 
can commit murder who has not this criminal capacity and no just public 
example can be made by the execution of an irresponsible being. At 
the same time, we are not to confuse the idea of a want of criminal ca- 
p-city, with a mere detect of reason or judgement; we cannot measure 
the extent of a man’s powers, nor could we regard any one as acting 
reasonably who slays another; the question is not how much reason and 
judgement a man has; but whether he had at the time the ABILITY to 
distinguish between right and wrong in reference to the act itself, and 
the power to choose whether he will do it or not.” 


Here we have a statement of the issue to be tried, viz: 
the responsibility of the prisoner; and the legal principle 
to be applied, i.e. Can he “distinguish between right 
and wrong in reference to the actitself.” After reading 
the cases of Hatfield, Bellingham, Offord, Oxford, Hig- 
ginson, Resolutions of the English Bench, in 1843, and 
the case of Abner Rodgers, of Mass., he proceeds: 


‘We do not perceive that there is any very great difference in all 
these cases; the aim being to define a state 0/ mind in which the prison- 
er is capable of ihe perception or consciousness of right and wrong, as ap- 
plied lo the act he is about to comnit, and ras the ability, throug’ that con- 
sciousness, to choose, by an effort of the will, whether he will do the deed he 
knows ts b: wrong.” 


This is simply a reiteration of the former criterion. It 
must be perceived that delusion is never once mentioned, 
nor a case referred to where that doctrine was applied. 
Is this presenting ‘“ every legal principle?” No, refer- 
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ence to How a jury should find a man insane! His eye 
seems riveted upon the darkest and most distant point in 
the past, the odious death doctrine of Hale, and then to 
have followed up the course of time by the “ blood 
mark ;” his breast glowing with the Medo-Persian prin- 
ciple of unchanging law, as though procrEess and Law 
were enemies, and Courts sat in umpire. But to pro- 
ceed ;— 

“Upon the whole, we think, perhaps, the terms used by Lord Den- 


man in Oxford’s case, express our view of the law about as well as 
” 
any. 


Which opinion is as follows ;— 


naa ‘***and then, upon the whole, the question will be, whether all 
that has been proved about the prisoner at the bar, shows that he was 
insane at the time when the act was done—whether the evidence given 
proves a disease in the mind as of a person quite incapable of distin- 
guishing right from wrong. Something has been said about the power 
to contract or make a will. But I think that those things do not supply 
any test. The question is, whether the prisoner was laboring under 
that species of insanity, which quite satisfies you that he was quite una- 
ware of the nature, character and consequences of the act he was com- 
mitting; or, in other words, whether he was under the influence of « 
diseased mind, and was really unconscious at the time he was commit- 
ting the act that it was a crime.’ ” 


All summed in the words, was he “ quite incapable of 
distingnishing right from wrong.” On the medical testi- 
mony he quotes from Lord Denman;— 


«Tt may be that medical men may be more in the habit of observing 
cases of this kind than other persons; and there may be cases in which 
medical testimony may be essential; but 1 cannot agree with the notion 
that nroral insanity can be better judged of by medical men than by 
others.’ ”’ 


As “ moral insanity’ was no question in this case, we 


offer no comment. Again, he says ;— 


* And in connection with the remark made by Lord Denman about 
the value of medical testimony on the question of moral insanity, I will 
read from Chief Justice Shaw to show the principle upon which such 
evidence is admitted. 

“+The opinions of medical men, on a question of this description, are 
competent evidence, and in many cases are entitled to Pes considera- 
tion and respect. The rule of law, on which this proof of the opinion 
of witnesses, who know nothing of the actual facts of the case, is found- 
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ed, is not peculiar to medical testimony, but as a general rule, applicable 
to all cases, when the question is one depending on skill and science, in 
any department. In general, it is the opinion of the jury which is te 
overn, and this is to be formed on the proof of facts laid before them. 
3ut some questions lie beyond the scope of the observation and expe- 
rience of men in general, but are quite within the observation and ex- 
perience of those whose peeuliar pursuits and profession have brought 
that class of facts frequently and habitually under their consideration. 
..- It is upon this ground that the opinions af witnesses, who have long 
been conversant with insanity in its various forms, and who have had the 
care and superintendence of insane persons, are received as competent 
evidence, even though they have not had opportunity to examine thé 
particular patient, and observe the symptoms and indications of disease, 
at the tine of its supposed existence. It is designed to aid the judge- 
ment of the Jury, in regard to the influence and effect of certain facts, 
which lie out of the observation and experience of persons in general. 
..- The value of such testimony will depend mainly upon the experiencé, 
fidelity and impartiality of the witness who gives it. 


This was sound doctrine, but not consistent with the 
former citation. The Court finally closes thus: 


* Gentl-men of the Jury :—The prisoners case is now before you.— 
We purposely refrain from any further reference to the testimony, on 
the principle before stated, of leaving to you that which appropriately 
belongs to you, while we assume without hesitation, and hope we have 
discharged the obligation that rests on us. J have laboured to give 
a clear idea of what constitutes criminal capacity, and I recur to the defi- 
nition, which though not found elsewhere in exact terms, we suppose to 
be the substance of the ruling in all the cases which we can respect as 
authority, and also as not inconsistent with the resolution of the whole 
Bench of English Jurors, viz :—that it isa state of mind in which the 
prisofer is capable of the perception or consciousness of right and wron 
as applied to the act he is about to commit ; and has the ability, thro 
that consciousness, to choose by an effort of the will, whether he will 
the deed which he knows to be wrong.” 


Once more this death knell must be echoed! What 
would have constituted a man irresponsible before such 
a Court would be difficult to conjecture! We have passed 
through this Charge, but cannot dismiss, without a few fur- 
ther remarks, this important subject, one of such vital in- 
terest to the safety of human life, which so often hangs 
upon the dicta of prejudice and ignorance, and consigns to 
disgrace and death, without discrimination or mercy, the 
most unfortunate of all God’s children. And as we turn 
from the dark, loathsome, foetid, carcass of the exhumed 
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metaphysical excrescence we have seen pervading, yea, 
the embodiment of this Charge, to the living, breathing 
principle of modern Law, conceived by an enlightened 
and generous humanity, we think it impossible that men 
should flee from so manifest a rule of right. We. will 
close this review of the charge, by a contrast with that of 
Chief-Justice Tindal, in the Case of McNaughten, as to 
the manner of the two. When the doctrine of ‘delusion 
of which the criminal act was the immediate and unquali- 
fied offspring” was presented by Mr. Erskine, backed by 
a mass of medical and legal testimony, the Court refused 
to hear the arguments of Counsel, and instructed the jury 
to bring in an acquittal. Long enough, to use the words 
of Dr. Ray,—** The Courts in these cases had been con- 
tented with laying down metaphysical dogmas, on the 
consciousness of right and wrong, of good and evil, and 
the measure of understanding still possessed by the ac- 
cused,” and now the crisis had arrived for a reversal; 
“enquiry into the effect produced by the peculiar delusion 
of the accused on their ordinary conduct and conversa- 
tion, and especially of their connection with the criminal 
act in question,” became the ground. What megd of 
praise does sucha bold and fearless step, in the progress 
of science, against established error demand? He in- 
structed the jury,—no compromise with technicalities and 
subtleties when Justice and Mercy stood armed with 
Truth in defence of Innocence—not “ gentlemen, this is a 
difficult task—you need not expect assistance—how can 
we help you—we would not influence your decision— 
our duties are distinct—we would not invade your pro- 
vince.” He instructed the jury. He left them to no 
“abstruse inquiry,” or metaphysical specuiation—-no 
study “into capacity and power of mind.” He instructed 
the jury. He recalled to their minds the prominent facts 
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in the case, and held up to them the legitimate glass of 
medical testimony through which they might behold these 
facts in their true relations and tendencies—and that de- 
cision stands looming proudly above the darkness that 
surrounds it, as the tower of Eternal Hope to the unfor- 
tunate Madinan. 


In conclusion, are we not justified in the affirmation, 
that in the final adjudication of this trial, the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense have been lain aside—all intui- 
tions of humanity neglected—and every intimation of 
justice disregarded. 

Charity offers no extenuation to the guilt of those who 
were engaged in this unnatural affair. The plain una- 
dorned detail of the trial is a tale, shocking alike to rea- 
son and humanity—a tale at which the heart sickens and 
recoils—for it bears upon it the imprint of the record of a 
cruelty and bloody barbarity which in an enlightened 
country is too monstrous an anomaly to pass from public 
notice without its just and indignant rebuke. When has 
Justice ever been more contemptuously mocked, or Law 
more utterly contemned than in this amorphous trial ?— 
It was not an examination and comparison of facts ; but 
merely an unavoidable formal process. Its spirit was 
neither Law, Justice, or Humanity. It was a continuous, 
urgent cry, of “Crucify him! Crucify him!!” And like 
the cry of the Jews, did not abate until sentence of death 
had been passed upon the victim. 

The more we examine the matter—the closer we scru- 
tinize the testimony that was in the hands of this unnatu- 
ral Court, the more horribly barbarous, and abominably 
unjust their decision appears to be. Not only are all the 
circumstances, long previous to, and attending the per- 
petration of the murder plainly indicative of the insanity” 
of the perpetrator, as decided by those whose long expe- 
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rience should have entitled their opinion to some respect; 
but the conduct of the prisoner from the time of the ar- 
rest, and up to the hour and moment of sentence was 
such, as should have satisfied the most ignorant and in- 
fatuated, of his mental alienation. 

No one who reads the details of the trial, can avoid 
picturing to his mind the shocking scene presented in that 
Court. On the one hand is the gray-haired prisoner, all 
withered with age, and bending beneath the weight of 
both actual and imaginary sorrow; his lips muttering in- 
coherent ravings, and his eyes glancing about with ma- 
niacal wildness. Portrayed in every liniament of his 
face, and on every curve of his aged form is an Insanity, 
visible to the most cursory glance of Wisdom or of Pity, 
His sudden startings, his hurried glancings over the as- 
semblage, his strange, disconnected mutterings, his in- 
sensibility to the danger of his situation, all show him to 
have been a confirmed madman. Our heart sickens, as 
we thus look upon the venerable form of this aged lu- 
natic, tottering into the presence of that inhuman Court» 
te be mocked by a more unnatural scene, than was ever 
conjured up in the heated imaginings of his own phren- 
zied brain. On the other hand, are assembled twelve of 
his fellow-countrymen in the capacity of jurors, commis- 
sioned with the awful responsibility of examining and de- 
ciding upon the testimony to be brought forward in the 
establishment of a chatge of murder, which has been 
preferred against him by the proper authorities. It is the 
duty of these men to receive the testimony frum the 
mouths of the witnessses, and decide upon it with impar- 
tiality, excepting when doubts arise, which, are always, 
by a humane provision of the Law, to be cast in favor of 
the accused. 

That the deed was committed, is not denied. The only 
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point at issue is the old man’s insanity. The evidence 
in this particular is most abundant and most clear. All 
that is wanted for a correct decision is rationality and im- 
partiality; but one or both of these requisites are absent. 
There is too strong a thirst for blood in that Court—too 
much of that spirit which we find at the close of the trial 
hurrying his sentence and execution, lest Justice might 
mete out to him, if there was delay, the humanity of the 
Law. 

We are aware that on account of a prevalent igno- 
rance on the subject of insanity, there is a great want of 
charity for insane persons; and we would make all 
due allowance for this prejudice in the case before us, 
had not the opinions of experienced physicians, given 
explicitly, been totally disregarded by both court and 
jury. What did they care for the opinions and remon- 
strances of experienced physicians? What did it matter 
to them whether medical men thought it a clear case of 
insanity? Then why summon medical men? Why mock 
the victim of power by an array of seeming strength ? 
Oh! if ever there was a cool, calculating, deliberate, dia- 
bolical, judicial murder, this law trial was one; and if 
ever the voice of blood cried to Heaven against those 
who spilled it, the voice of Windsor’s cries against this 
court. 

But there is another feature, black, hideous, savage, 
which needs a passing remark; that is, The haste with 
which they wanted to push this inhuman decision into 
execution. The verdict being rendered on the last morn- 
ing of the term, a benevolent man requested postpone- 
ment of sentence until another term; but ‘ the Court 
was ready,” and the prisoner must be in eternity before 
such atime. This petition refused, it was asked that he 
should have time, and three months were allowed him! 
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While judgment was with God he was spared seventy 
years; this Court, an indulgence of three months! If 
they thought the prisoner sane enough to appreciate right 
and wrong action, and their consequences, where was 
the humanity of ushering him so speedily into the pre- 
sence of his God. Did they apprehend that the hand ot 
humanity would gather strength after the excitement 
passed off, and prevent the execution of their decision ? 
Did they fear that Justice, with slow but mighty step, 
would overtake their judgment and trample it to earth ? 
or did they dread that Death, allured by his silvered 
locks, and wrinkled brow, and bended form, might, during 
his midnight sleep in that dreary prison, bear him forever 
from their grasp, through the natural gate of age; for he 
had lived his “ threescore years and ten.” 


Utica, Sep. 26, 1851. G. 


After writing the above we learned that a few days 
before the time of execution, Windsor was respited by 
the Governor for six months, until March the 17th, 1852. 
A commutation of sentence was asked on the grounds 
of the insanity of the prisoner. The Governor was pe- 
titioned upon this, and furnished with a copy of the trial, 
backed by the following medical testimony :—* 


Butler Hospital, Providence, 12th Sept. 1851. 


At the request of A. P. Robinson, Esq., I have read a pamphlet enti- 
tled, ** Trial of Capt. John Windsor, for the murder of his wife, before 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer, held at Georgetown, Del., June 25, 
1851, before his Honor, Chief Justice Booth; Harrington and Wooten, 
associates, from an authentic source, Milford, Del., J. H. Emerson, 
Printer, 1851;” for the purpose of giving my opinion respecting the 
mental condition of said Windsor, at the time when he committed the 
act for which he was tried. 

After carefully considering all the facts and circumstances as related 
by the witnesses, (excepting the opinions of the Physician,) I cannot re- 
sist the conviction, that, at the time Capt. Windsor killed his wife, he 


* This information was furnished us by A. P. Robinson, ~ who at the 
same time forwarded the papers in which these letters were published.—G. 
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was unequivocally insane; that among the manifestations of his insanity, 
were certain delusions respecting his being poisoned, and otherwise an- 
noyed, by his wife and others; and that finally, these delusions decidedly 
led, as it might have been expected with some degree of probability, by 
any one particularly conversant with such cases, to the commission of 
the homicidal act. 

I would also say that I do not perceive, either in the testimony of the 
witnesses, or the statement of Capt. Windsor in Court, a single fact in- 
compatible with the supposition of his insanity. 

ISAAC RAY, 
Superintendent of Butler Hospital, for the Insane. 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, Sept. 1st, 1851. 

Dear Sir :—As requested by you, I have carefully read the printed 
report of the * Trial of Capt. John Windsor, for the murder of his wife,” 
and have no hesitation in expressing my belief, that he was insane at the 
time of the commission of the act, and that the delusions under which 
he laboured, led him to commit the offence for which he was tried and 
found guilty. Very respectfully, Your's, 

THOMAS KIRKBRIDE. 

To Avrrep P. Roetnson, Esq. 


S'ate Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Mass., Sept. 8, 1851. 
Hon. Joun W. Houston, Georgetown, Delaware. 

Dear Sir :—The published * Trial of Capt. John Windsor for the 
murder of his wife,” has been received here, together with your letter 
to my predecessor, the late Doctor 8S. B. Woodward. 

I have read the whole of the printed evidence of the trial of Capt. 
John Windsor, for the murder of his wife, and, supposing the facts there 
testified to, to be true, I have no doubt that Capt. Windsor was labouring 
under mental delusion, at the time of, and previous to, the shooting of 
his wife ; that, although intelligent and shrewd upon most subjects, upon 
the infidelity of his wife and poison, &c., he was not able to control his 
actions at all times; and that I should expect that a man in his condition 
of mind and feelings would do, as he often threatened he would do, and 
as his neighbours feared he would do—carry his threats into execution. 

I should be very unwilling to say that any one so decidedly monoma- 
niac as he was upon the point at issue, could distinguish wrong from 
right. Most respectfully, Your ob’t servant, 

GEORGE CHANDLER, 
Superintendent. 


I, Luther V. Bell, Physician and Superintendent of the MeLean 
Asylum for the Insane, near Boston, Massachusetts, declare and testify 
that, for the last twenty years, my life has been devoted to the subject 
of mental disease, and for the last fifteen, as director of the above Insti- 
tution. I have had the daily oversight and treatment of between two 
and three thousand insane patients. I have, for eight years, been one 
of the Commissioners of Lunacy, under a statute of the Commonwealth, 
whose duty is to examine and report upon all cases of mental disease 
occurring in the State Prison, with a view, if real, to a removal to the 
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State Lunatic Hospital, and have been employed as an experi in every 
capital, and in many other civil and criminal cases, occurring here within 
the last fifteen years. I further say, that at the request of the Hon. John 
W. Houston, of Delaware, | have examined a ‘Trial of Capt. John 
Windsor,” &c., published at Milford, Delaware, 1851, with a view to 
determine whether the said Windsor, at the time of the homicide of his 
wife, was or was not criminally responsible. I am fully satisfied that 
said Windsor at the period of the homicidal act, and for a length of time 
previous, had been the victim of a monomania of a most marked and 
unequivocal character, as well as of a form the most common of any 
manifested in the inmates of asylums for the insane—that measured, 
under any definition of insanity known in medical science, he was un- 
questionably of an unsound mind, and under any legal rules, laid down 
by the Courts of this Country or of England, so far as my experience 
extends, his disease is of such a nature, and of such a degree as to ren- 
der him irresponsible for any criminal act. For not only was his abilit 
to discriminate between right or wrong palpably impaired or overturned, 
in regard to the particular act committed, but no conscience or controll- 
ing power existed to enable him to forbear from any act, even had he 
recognized, intellectually, its nature as right or wrong. It seems to me 
to comprise eminently, the two great elements recognized in the modern 
jurisprudence of insanity, to establish isresponsibility :—1st, Inability to 
comprehend, intellectually, the right or wrong character of the act itself ; 
2ndly, An incapacity to abstain from doing an act in consequence of the 
overpowering impulse of disease. 

I consider the evidences of a legal irresponsibility, (as determined by 
the straightest judicial tests ever adopted since Hadfield’s case,) in this 
case of Windsor to be more palpably developed, than they were in the 
case of Abner Rogers, which was the same general type of monomania, 
and in whom, immediately after his removal to the State Lunatic Hos- 
pital, the fullest verification of unsoundness was presented, terminating 
in suicide. 

I cannot resist the feeling of duty which compels me to express the 
opinion, under the solemnity of an oath, that the execution of this man 
would be an act of judicial murder; only paralleled by the case of Bell- 
ingham, in England, Abraham Prescott, in New-Hampshire, (in 1828,) 
and Abner Parker, Jr., in Kentucky, (in 184-.) 

In fine, I have carefully read all the evidence, as presented in the Trial 
referred to. My opinion is, that, at the time he destroyed his wife, 
Windsor was labouring under monomania; that he had delusion directly 
in the line of the act he committed, influencing and leading him directly 
thereto, and governing his will with a power which absolutely forbid and 
prevented him from doing otherwise than he did do; that his conduct 
was in exact conformity to his state of mental disease, and that he is an 
object for commiseration and protection—not for penal inflietions. 

Dated at Somerville, Massachusetts, this 9th of Sept. 1851. 

LUTHER V. BELL. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Middlesex, [S. S.] Sept. 9, 1851. 

There personally appeared the above named Luther V. Bell, and 
made oath that the certificate above subscribed by him is true. Before 
me, COLUMBUS TYLER, Justice of the Peace. 
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Maryland Hospital for the Insane, Sept. 12, 1851. 
Dra. J. Tuarr : 

My Dear Sir :—I1 have examined the * Trial of Captain John Wind- 
sor, for the murder of his wife,” as it is reported in the pamphlet you 
have placed in my hands. 

From the facts mentioned by several witnesses, medical and others, I 
conclude, that Capt. Windsor was an insane man at the time he commit- 
ted the act for which he now stands convicted,—and that he shot at his 
wife under the influence of the insane delusions spoken of by the wit- 
nesses. 

With regard to his ability to distinguish between right and wrong at 
the tinre he killed his wife, I think that his perception of right and wrong 
was insanely perverted in reiation to that act. 

The case belongs to a class of cases of insanity, many of which are 
attended with criminal actions, and concerning the punishment of which 
there has been of late years much discussion. An important point in- 
volved in the discussion is, that legislation ought to provide as a suitable 
punishment for murder, rape, &c., committed by the insane, removal for 
life from society, as a preventive of the repetition of the crimes. 

T am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN FONERDEN, 
Presiding Physician of Maryland Hospital. 


Baltimore, Sept. 11, 1851. 
Dr. J. THarr: 

My Dear Sir :—I have carefully read the pamphlet handed me by 
you, purporting to be the trial of Capt. John Windsor, for the murder of 
his wife, and have well weighed and considered the evidence of the vari- 
ous witnesses summoned on that trial. Their evidence is to my tind 
conclusive, that Capt. Windsor labored under insane delusion at the time 
he committed the murder, and that this act was the direct result and 
natural consequence of the morbid ideas which then, and for a long pe- 
riod anterior, had held dominion over his reason. _ In reference to the 
particular act committed, I do not think that Capt. Windsor was 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, and I entertain the firm con- 
viction, that he was incapable from disease, of resisting the commissio# 
of the act. 

Very res ully, your obedient servant, 
WM. H. STOKES, 
Physician to Mount Hope Insane Asylum. 


Baltimore, Sept. 12, 1851. 

My Dear Sin :—Your letter of the 5th instant, together with the 
Pamphlet containing a report of the ‘trial of Capt. John Windsor, for 
the killing of his wife,” came to hand on the 10th inst. 

As you perceive I have made all diligence according to your request 
in obtaining the written opinions of gentlemen which are herewith trans- 
mitted. I chose to confer with them upon the subject, because the 
every day experience in that particular class of diseases will entitle their 
opinion to more weight than any other of the professiow. 
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{In relation to my own opinion, I merely say, that the examination of 
the evidence in the case has confirmed me in the opinion I previously 
entertained from newspaper reports, and that I expressed to you when 
last in this city. I could give you my reasons for the conclusions I have 
arrived at, but that would seem too much like arguing the case. I merely 
thereupon give my opinion as you wished, which | think you will find to 
correspond with the more intelligent of your own community. 

Dr. Fonerden requested me to ask you to send him two or three pam- 
phiets of the trial for the different Libraries. Address Dr. John Foner- 
den, Physician Maryland Hospital, Baltimore. 

With great respect, &c., 
J. THARP. 


State Lunatie Asylum, Utica, Sept. 15th, 1851. 
A. P. Rosinson, Esq. 


Dear Sir :—Yours of 4th inst., addressed to my predecessor, by acci- 
dent came to my notice at a late hour. Though my opinion may not 
reach you before the day of execution, I cannot refrain from doing all in 
my power to save the State of Delaware from staining her proud 
escutcheon with the blood of a Lunatic. 

I have read the evidence in the case of Capt. Windsor, for the mur- 
der of his wife, and supposing the facts and circumstances to be true, I 
have no doubt that he was a Lunatic at the time of the commission of 
the act, and that his delusions were such as to compel him to commit 


the awful deed. Very truly yours, 
N. D. BENEDICT, 
Superintendent of N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum. 


But what shall we say of the Governor, who refused 
to pardon the gray-haired convict? How shall we justify 
him for sitting idly in his chair of state, and “ consenting 
unto his death?” Will we apologize for him on the plea 
that he was ignorant of the details of trial? That were 
to say, he did not do his duty because he did not do his 
duty ; and, therefore, he is excusable! We would de- 
mand, should not the lives of the people be dearer to the 
Public Officer than any thing else that comes under his 
cognizance? Was this man’s life so trifling an affair 
with the Governor, that he should so disregard its forfei- 
ture as to spend no time in examining into the testimony 
which professed to condemn him, and that submitted 
him from the numerous superintendents of institutions 
for the treatment of the insane? And if he did examine 
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this testimony, he is doubly censurable, for then he is 
guilty of a direct act of injustice. The dignity of unde- 
served office, and the elevation of high station, should 
not shield him from just criminations,—Governors should 
remember that life is dear to every man—too dear to be 
dealt with, as men in high stations are accustomed to 
deal with other rights and possessions of the people.— 
They should remember that the power of granting par- 
dons is a higher prerogative than any other with which 
they are invested, and that they shall exercise it as a 
sacred trust of the people. They should remember that 
willful ignorance will not excuse them to a shocked and 
indignant public, for a neglect of duty which terminates 
in the loss of life for which they are held responsible. 

It is no extenuation of his delinquency, that he refused to 
pardon Windsor, for fear he should thus let loose a bloody 
murderer into community, or lest he should seem to be 
giving sanction to crime. He must have known that the 
very reason why he should have granted a pardon, (i. e. 
Windsor’s insanity,) would have committed the convict 
to an Insane Asylum, which would have secured the com- 
munity from harm, and at the same time proclaimed the 
true and just reason for commutation. 

Our honest opinion on the whole, is, that the Govern- 


or’s part in this transaction was purely passive. 
4 G. 
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ARTICLE V. 


INSANITY AMONG THE COLORED POPULA- 
TION OF THE FREE STATES. By E. Jarvis, 
M. D., Dorchester, Mass. 


An article in the last October number of the “ Journal 
of Insanity,” endeavors to show an extraordinary dispro- 
portion of insanity and idiocy among the colored people 
of the free States ; and having, apparently, proved this, by 
quoting the statements of the national census of 1840, 
the writer significantly asks, ““ Who would believe, with- 
out the fact, in black and white before him, that every 
fourteenth colored person in the State of Maine is an idiot or 
a lunatic?” Here was an important qualification— 
“without the fact.” Fortunately, that condition of be- 
lief is still wanting. 

That article is founded on the deductions drawn from 
the statements of the census of 1840, which seem to be 
irresistible facts. ‘hey are so recorded and published 
in that document, which was prepared by the officers of 
our Government, and states on its own titlepage, that it is 
“ Corrected at the Department of State,” and “ publish- 
ed by authority of an Act of Congress under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State.” 

When this Report first appeared in 1841, it attracted 
the attention of a great many naturalists, physicians, po- 
litical economists and others, and among these was the 
writer of the article you published. Although the deduc- 
tions were strange and unexpected, and almost incredible, 
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still they seemed undeniable, and tables, similar to that 
which your writer published in The Observer, were pub- 
lished in the several journals and newspapers, and in 
some of the Lunatic Hospital Reports. 

Soon, however, they appeared to be so contrary to all 
previous experience and observations, that some were 
led to examine into the character of the authority on 
which the tables were founded, and discovered that the 
whole of the statements in reference to the disorders of 
the colored race were a mere mass of error, and totally 
unworthy of credit. 

The American Statistical Society, in 1845, first ana- 
lysed the census of 1840, and then prepared a long me- 
morial to Congress. In their petition they set forth the 
errors, inconsistencies, contradictions and falsehoods of 
that document, and asked Congress to disavow the 
whole, and cause another and correct one to be prepa- 
red and published. This memorial was presented to 
both Houses of Congress, and referred to separate com- 
mittees in each. The Senate printed the petition, and it 
is now to be found in the Senate documents of that ses- 
sion. It was also printed in Hunt’s Merchant’s Maga- 
zine, of New York, in February 1845. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical Sciences, also, 
in 1844, published a review of the census, in as far as it 
related to the insanity among the colored population, and 
refuted its statements as to this whole matter. A simi- 
lar review and refutation was published in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. 30th, 1842. The 
Massachusetts Medical Society, in May 1844, appointed 
a Committee to enquire into the facts in regard to this 
matter in that State. This committee made a thorough 
investigation, and reported the results in 1845. Their 
report shows that no such diseased colored persons exist 
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in most of the towns and families where the census 
stated them to be. The Society published this report in 
their transactions for the year 1845. 

The refutation was complete and satisfactory. The 
errors of the census, and the thorough groundlessness of 
the theory of the preponderant liability of the free Afri- 
can, or colored race, to insanity or defect of vision, hear- 
ing or voice, over the slave African, was demonstrated 
beyond all question. It was sent forth to the world 
through some of the leading journals of the country,— 
channels so respectable that it was, not unreasonably, 
hoped it would be quoted and republished co-extensively 
with the erroneous statement, and thus reach the eye and 
the conviction of all the people of the land, and set the 
falsehood forever at rest. 

It is easy to refute these extraordinary and unphilo- 
sophical assertions of the census, by counter and contra- 
dicting statements of the same document. 

The marshals were directed to inquire of each family 
the age, employments, health, &c., of all its members. 
These officers were furnished with blank books or sheets, 
ruled and divided into seventy-four parallel and vertical 
columns, in which they were to record so many varieties 
of answers in respect to the people. When the work 
was finished, the deputy-marshals were obliged to take a 
copy of the record of their work, and deposit it in the 
office of the district clerk of the State to which they re- 
spectively belonged. In these clerks’ offices these re- 
turns were condensed into towns, and again copied. One 
copy was sent to Washington, and there the whole was 
digested and printed in the volumes which were distri- 
buted through the country. 

In all these stages, in the primary record of each house- 
holder, and the condition of his family, in the sheets of 
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the deputy-marshals; the same condensed into towns 
and counties in the clerks’ offices; and the digest of the 
whole in towns, counties, States, and the nation at Wash- 
ington; and, finally, the printed edition, there was the 
same form used,—the seventy-four vertical and parallel 
columns, filled with the answers in respect to the 
people. 

In the primary record, and in each succeeding trans- 
fer, there was a chance of error. The seventy-four col- 
umns were necessarily long and narrow, and the descrip- 
tive heading at the top was ata considerable distance from 
the place of entry of many of the items. It required 
much discipline, therefore, to follow with the eye any col- 
umn from its title, at its head, to its place of entry below. 
There were ten columns appropriated to insanity or de- 
fects of sense, in the white and the colored. It is easy 
to suppose, then, that one might mistake the proper col- 
umn, and enter the colored for the white, and the white 
for the colored. This mistake might have been made by 
the marshal, when he made his first entry, and when he 
copied his work ; again it might have been made by the 
amanuensis at the clerk’s office, and by the copyist, and 
the printer at Washington. There were two editions 
printed, one by Blair and Rives, and the other by Tho- 
mas Allen. These were both liable to mistakes, and 
they might each commit a different error. 

If all were perfectly correct, all these successive and 
cotemporaneous copies would be exactly alike. They 
would contain the same identical facts, agreeing in the 
minutest particular. But we find, on examination and 
comparison, that so many and so various mistakes have 
been made by all of these officials, from the first record 
to the last printed copy, that no two of them are exactly 
alike. Mathematically and specifically, they give as 
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many different versions of the same facts as there are 
reports. In some particulars, the original entry of the 
householders and families in Massachusetts tells one 
story, the condensed copy in the clerk’s office, at Boston, 
tells another story, the printed edition of Blair and 
Rives, at Wasliington, tells a third, and the edition of 
Thomas Allen gives a fourth variation of the same 
facts. 

These errors of statement seem to be the greatest in 
regard to the insanity of the colored population of the 
northern States. Fortunately, beside the disagreements 
of the several copies of the reports with each other, the 
document itself furnishes its own refutation. One state- 
ment contradicts another statement and shows its error. 

The original record made by the deputy-marshal of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, states that there were in the 
family of Samuel B. Woodward, in Worcester, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three colored lunatics. But in another 
column, or set of columns, he states that there were no 
colored persons at all in the said Samuel B. Woodward’s 
family. Both of these assertions, that there were one 
hundred and thirty-three colored lunatics, and that there 
were no colored persons at all in Dr. Woodward’s family, 
are copied into the record deposited in Boston, and these 
were incorporated into the condensed statement im res- 
pect to the town of Worcester, and they went through 
all the successive copies, and were both finally printed 
at Washington. 

Another deputy-marshal states that there were four 
colored pauper lunatics, and one colored blind person in 
the family of Jacob Cushman, in the town of Plympton, 
in Massachusetts, while in another set of columns, he 
states that there were no colored persons at all in the 
family of Jacob Cushman. ‘These contradictory state- 
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ments, also, were both copied and condensed and enter- 
ed into the final printed report. 

The original detailed report of the town of Pepperell, 
in Massachusetts, states that there were fifteen white lu- 
natics in the family of Charles C. Parker. The copyist, 
in his abstract, first made these to be fifteen dlind, when 
perceiving his mistake, he drew his pen across this re- 
cord, and then made them to be fifteen colored lunatics; 
and thus it stands in the clerk’s office at Boston. But, 
finally, the printer at Washington made another change, 
and restored the original statement of fifteen white in- 
sane. 

As the original record contained the name of every 
householder in whose family any lunatic was stated to 
exist, a way was open for inquiry at the source of the 
facts, to learn whether they were ¥o or otherwise. In 
1845 the Massachusetts Medical Society. by its members, 
made this inquiry in every family in the State, which 
were said, by the census, to have any colored lunatics, 
with the exception of three, which were said, by the 
census, to be in the towns of Carver and Swanzey. 
The result of their inquiries showed that there were 
only twenty persons during the whole of the year 1840, in- 
steadof one hundred and seventy-one persons stated in the 
marshals’ manuscript records, or two hundred, as stated 
by the printed edition of Blair and Rives. The Medical 
Society ascertained these to have been in only eight 
towns, while the marshals stated that they were in twen- 
ty-fuur towns, and Blair and Rives distributed them in 


thirty-eight towns. The original record of the marshals 


state that tnere were eighteen colored lugatics who were 

supported by their own estates or by their friends; the 

edition of Blair and Rives made these to be twenty- 

seven; and the inquiry made by the Medical Society in 
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Massachusetts, found no such lunatics in the towns or 
families in which the record or the document reported 
them to be. 

That many of these were merely errors of record 
which placed the figures in the wrong column, is evident 
from the statement of the Medical Society committee,— 
‘¢ That many families which are recorded and reported 
as having colored insane, or blind, or deaf and dumb per- 
sons, were found not only to have no such persons, but 
had white insane, blind, deaf and dumb persons, who 
were not so recorded and reported.” So far as these go, 
they diminish the numbers of the white lunatics, and in- 
crease the colored, as is remarkably seen in the mistake 
in regard to Dr. Woodward’s family, in the hospital at 
Worcester. 

It would be easy here to quote the names of every 
family in the State of Massachusetts, which, according 
to the record of the marshals, contained colored insane, 
or blind, or deaf and dumb persons, and to designate 
which of these, according to the personal inquiries of the 
members of the Medical Society, contained none. But 
that will be unnecessary here, and those who wish to 
pursue the investigation more minutely in this direction, 
are referred to the “ Transactions of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, for 1845,” appendix, p. 90 to 95. And 
if any doubts remain, it is hoped that the Medical Socie- 
ties of other States will consult the records of the mar- 
shals deposited in the clerks’ offices of their respective 
districts, and see how far these agree with the printed 
document, and also make further inquiries into the fami- 
lies where thege colored persons are said to be, and as- 
certain whether it were so or not in 1840. 

It will now be sufficient to show the errors of the cen- 
sus in respect to lunacy, by its own contradictory state- 
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ments, and thus convict it out of its own mouth. One 
page of the manuscript record of the marshals shows the 
number of colored persons of all ages in each family, 
and another page of the same record states the number 
of these colored persons who are insane, or blind, or deaf 
and dumb, in these several families. The condensed 
copies of these marshals’ records in the district clerks’ of- 
fices, and the printed editions of the census, contain simi- 
lar statements of the whole number of colored persons, 
and the number of these who were diseased in mind, of 
deprived of vision, hearing and voice, in the respective 
towns, counties and States. 

We have now only to compare these two statements, 
which we quote from Blair and Rives’ printed edition of 
the sixth census of the United States. 


TABLE showing the whole Colored Population, and the Colored Luna- 


tics and Idiots in some of the Towns in the United States. 


MAINE. 

Total Total 

co po. co lun. col 
Dresden 6 | Bradley 
Biddeford 2 | Dexter 
Dixmout 
Webster Swanville 
Hopet Unity 
Monmontht Alexander 
Norway Baring 
Scarboro’ Calais 
Newfield Hartland 
Dixfield Madison 
Limerick Riple 
New Peitlend 


31 


Otisfieldt 
Danville 
Gilead 
Hebront 
Edgecomb 
Leeds 


New HampsHiRE. 
Haverhill 
Campton 
Holderness 
Coventry 
Atkinson 
* Has also 2 colored blind. 
t Has also 1 deaf and dumb colored.| * Has also 1 blind, and 1 deaf and 
t Has also 2 colored deaf and dumb.! dumb, colored. 


mo 
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co lun. 
St. Alban’s 
Industry 


* 36 of these are under 10 yrs of age.| 
+ These 133 are stated to be in the 
family of Dr. Woodward. 
¢ Has also } blind, and | deaf and 
dumb, colored. . 
§ Has also 2 deaf and dumb colored. 


Vermilion 
Greene, Richland County 
Jefferson, Richland County 
Canaan 
Ambherst 
Franklin 

wD 
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Total Total 
col po. co tan. col po. colan. 
Bath 0 1 | Sherman 0 1 
Lisbon 0 1 | Stockholm 0 1 
Stratham 1 1 | Chester 0 1 
New Hampton 0 1 | Java 0 1 
Northampton 0 1 | Leon 0 1 
Littleton 0 1 Westville 0 1 
Henniker 1 1 | French Creek 0 1 
— — | Carroll 0 1 
4 13 | Crown Point 0 1 
Sandy Creek 0 1 
Massacuvsetts. Hadley 0 1 
Worcester 51* 133t Parishville 0 1 
Plymptont 2 4 | Great Valley 0 1 
Georgetown 1 2 | Clayton 0 1 
Carver 1 1 | Barton 7 4 
Ashby 1 1 
Randolph 1 1 37 46 
Leominster 0 2 New-JEensry. 
Wilmington 0 2 | Stafford 1 7 
Sterling 2 Outo. 
Danvers 0 2 | Pleasant 12 868 
—- -— | Lewis 7 7 
157 150 | Vernon 2 2 
Montgomery 1 4 
Conwecticut. Greene, Wayne County 62 
Waterford 2 7 | Thompson 1 2 
Vermont. Greene, Clarke County, 8 
Castleton 4 2 | Canfield l 1 
Athens 2 2 | Spencer 1 1 
Lyndon 1 2 | Sylvania 1 1 
Fairhaven 1 1 | Salem 1 1 
Richford 0 1 | Falls 1 1 
Barnet 0 1 | Burton 1 1 
— — | Bricksville 0 1 
8 9 | Alexander 1 1 
Washington, Pickaway Co. 0 7 
New-Yorx. Washington, Preble County 0 4 
Lansing 10 4 Ellsworth 0 3 
Barre 10 4 | Harrison 0 3 
Providence$ 3 2 | Bristol 0 2 
Shelby 1 1 | Starr 0 2 
Ellington 0 | Aubarn 
Groton 0 5 | Rumley 
Holland 0 2 | Venice 0 1 
Dryden} 2 2 | Porter 0 1 
Conewango 0 1 | Jefferson, Madison County 0 1 
Orleans 4 3 | Sharon 0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
o 1 
0 1 
o 1 


¥ Has also 2 blind colored 


Tuscarawas 
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Total 


col po. 


Perry 
Liberty 
Bloomfield 
Greenfield 
Chester 
Newbury 
Plain 
Jefferson, Franklin County 
Norwich 
Brooklyn 
Lenox 
Hanover 
Munroe 


w 
| 


InpiaNa. 
Centre 
Marshall 
Fulton 
Noble 
Clay 
Clifty* 
Lawrence 
Perrysville 


Scott County 

Lasalle County 

Logan County 

Livingston County 
Wilmington, Greene Co. 

Christian County 

De Kalb County 

Taylor, Greene Co. 
South Richwocds, GreeneCo. 

Marshall County 
Plainfield, Will County, 
Nouncil Hill, Jo. Davies Co. 
Township 6. N.I. E. Ful'nCo. 
East For 
Lyons 


eS 


aloo 


* Has also 2 colored blind. 


co lun | 


| 


wo 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Plum 

West Providence” 

Centre 

Harios 

Bloomfield 

Jay 

Upper Paxton 
Washington, Erie County 
Le Beuf 

Greenwood, 

Old Codorus 
Colebrookdale 

Ridgebury 

Washington, Indiana County 
Little Beaver 
Oliver, Newport Borough 
Lawrenceville 


CAND 


MicaHican. 
Sandstone 
Autrim 
Bertrand 
Athens 
Glass Lake 
Milton 
Penfield 
Rollin 
Sheridan 
Bucks 
Unadilla 
Vernon 
Wheatland 
Van Buren 


~ | 


Iowa. 
Jefferson County 0 


* Has also 2 colored blind. 


=| 


As if this burden of mental disease, thus thrown by 
the National Census upon this ill-starred race, were not 
sufficient for their endurance or our credulity, this docu- 
ment multiplies their defects of sight and hearing and of 
speech, in a similar ratio, and presents a like dispropor- 
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Total 
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3! 
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Total Total 
col po. co lan. col po. colan. 
Bath 0 1 | Sherman 0 1 
Lisbon 0 1 | Stockholm 0 1 
Stratham 1 1 | Chester 0 1 
New Hampton 0 1 | Java 
Northampton 0 1 | Leon o 1 
Littleton 0 1 | Westville 0 1 
Henniker 1 1 | French Creek 0 1 
— — | Carroll 0 1 
4 13 | Crown Point 0 1 
Sandy Creek 0 1 
Massacuvsetts. Hadley 0 1 
Worcester 51* 133} | Parishville 0 1 
Plympton} 2 4 | Great Valley o 1 
Georgetown 1 2 | Clayton 0 1 
Carver 1 1 | Barton 7 4 
Ashby 1 1 
Randolph 1 1 37 46 
Leominster 0 2 
Wilmington 0 2 | Stafford 
Sterling Onto. 
Danvers 0 2 | Pleasant 12 & 
— -— | Lewis 7 7 
157 150 | Vernon 2 2 
Montgomery 1 4 
Conngcticur. Greene, Wayne County z=. 
Waterford 2 7 | Thompson 1 2 
Vermont. Greene, Clarke County, 1 2 
Castleton 4 2 | Canfield 1 1 
Athens 2 2 | Spencer 1 1 
Lyndon 1 2 | Sylvania 1 1 
Fairhaven 1 1 | Salem 1 1 
Richford 0 1 | Falls 1 1 
Barnet 0 1 | Burton 1 1 
— — | Bricksville 0 1 
8 9 | Alexander 1 1 
Washington, Pickaway Co. 0 7 
Nrw-Yore Washington, Preble County 0 4 
Lansing 10 4 | Ellsworth 0 3 
Barre 10 4 | Harrison 0 3 
Providence$ 3 2 | Bristol 0 2 
Shelby 1 1 | Starr 0 2 
Ellington 0 $5 | Aubarn 0 2 
Groton 0 5 | Rumley 0 62 
Holland 0 2 | Venice 0 1 
Dryden] 2 2 | Porter 0 1 
Conewango 0 1 | Jefferson, Madison County 0 1 
Orleans 4 3 | Sharon 0 1 
Vermilion 0 1 
* 36 of these are under 10 yrs ofage.| Greene, Richland County 0 1 
t These 133 are stated to be in the) Jefferson, Richland County 0 1 
family of Dr. Woodward. Canaan 0 1 
¢ Has also } blind, and 1 deaf and) Amherst 0 1 
dumb, colored. . Franklin o 43 
$ Has also 2 deaf and dumb colored. wn o 1 
f Has also 2 blind colored. Tuscarawas 0 1 
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Total 


col po. 


Perry 
Liberty 
Bloomfield 
Greenfield 
Chester 
Newbury 
Plain 
Jefferson, Franklin County 
Norwich 
Brooklyn 
Elk 
Lenox 
Hanover 
Munroe 


=I 


InpiaNa. 
Centre 
Marshall 
Falton 
Noble 
Clav 
Clifty* 
Lawrence 
Perrysville 


Scott County 

Lasalle County 

Logan County 

Livingston County 
Wilmington, Greene Co. 

Christian County 

De Kalb County 

Taylor, Greene Co. 
South Richwocds, GreeneCo. 

Marshall County 
Plainfield, Will County, 
Nouncil Hill, Jo. Davies Co. 
Township 6. E. Ful'nCo. 
East For; 
Lyons 


aloo 


* Hlas also 2 colored blind. 


co lun | 


| 


| 
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Plum 

West Providence” 

Centre 

Harios 

Bloomfield 

Jay 

Upper Paxton 
Washington, Erie County 
Le Beuf 

Greenwood, 

Old Codorus 
Colebrookdale 

Logan 

Ridgebury 

Washington, Indiana County 
Little Beaver 

Oliver, Newport Borough 
Lawrenceville 


SN NH 


Micuican. 
Sandstone 
Autrim 
Bertrand 
Athens 
Glass Lake 
Milton 
Penfield 
Rollin 
Sheridan 
Backs 
Unadilla 
Vernon 
Wheatland 
Van Buren 


~ 


Iowa. 
Jefferson County 


* Has also 2 colored blind. 


J 
2 
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As if this burden of mental disease, thus thrown by 
the National Census upon this ill-starred race, were not 
sufficient for their endurance or our credulity, this docu- 
ment multiplies their defects of sight and hearing and of 
speech, in a similar ratio, and presents a like dispropor- 
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tion of the deaf and dumb and the blind, that it does of 
the insane among the colored inhabitants of the northern 
States. 

We have not space to show, in detail, the errors of the 
Census in regard to the defects of sense among these un- 
fortunate people. Suffice it now and here to say, that on 
these points, the National Report manifests the same dis- 
regard of former statements of the numbers of the colored 
people as it does in its enumeration of the colored insane. 
But those who wish to pursue this investigation are re- 
ferred to the document itself where they can see and 
compare for themselves, and to the memorial of the 
American Statistical Association, printed among the 
Senate Documents for 1845, and in Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine, for Feb. 1845, and also to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, Vol. VII., New Series, where 
the whole matter is condensed and exhibited in a few 
pages. 

The statements of the Sixth Census of the United 
States, in respect to the white lunatics, are not corrobo- 
rated by other authorities. Wherever the numbers of 
these have been sought by the State Governments, by 
societies, or by individuals, they have all come to very 
different conclusions from those of the National Docu- 
ments. 

There are also manifold contradictions and disagree- 
ments between the different parts of that Report in regard 
to other matters—employments, capital, education, &c., 
sufficient to throw a doubt over the credibility of the 
whole, and to cause men to hesitate in believing any of 
its statements unless substantiated by collateral or extra- 
neous evidence. 

But our present purpose being only to disabuse our 
readers’ minds of any suspicion, that the colored popula- 
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tion of the free states are in any extraordinary degree 
liable to mental disorder, founded on the statements of 
the Sixth National Census; albeit, it vaunts itself as 
‘* published under the direction of the Secretary of State,” 
and as “corrected at the Department of State.” We 
have therefore been contented with mainly showing the 
palpable contradictions of the Document itself. 

Making such deductions from the numbers of the col- 
ored people said to be insane, as the pages of the Census 
itself admit must be made, the apparent number of these 
lunatics is very materially diminished, and the extraor- 
dinary disproportion of insanity in this race, in their free 
condition, vanishes. 

Thus among the 94 colored lunatics and idiots, said to 
be in Maine, 70 are stated to be in towns, which have 
only 8 colored inhabitants. This of course deducts 62 
from the 94, and leaves only a possibility of 32 in the 
State. 

In New-Hampshire, 13 of the 19 colored insane are in 
towns which contain only 4 colored inhabitants. This 
reduces them to 10 at most. 

The 79 colored lunatics, according to the Census in 
Illinois, includes 32 in towns that have only 8 colored 
people in them. This reduces the utmost numbers to 55 
in that State. 

The 165 in Ohio, include 88 which are distributed in 
towns that contain only 31 colored persons. Making the 
necessary deduction, leaves only 108—two-thirds the 
number stated. 

The 200 stated by the printed editions to bein Massachu- 
setts, must be reduced to 171, which the Marshals recorded 
in their manuscript. These again must be diminished by 
133 which are pretended to be found in Dr. Woodward’s 
Hospital, where the same record says there were no colored 
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people. Again we must deduct 7, which is the excess of 
the number of cases of lunacy over the number of colored 
persons in the towns quoted in the table in this article — 
This leaves only 31 colored lunatics in the State, which 
is the utmost that can be believed to be there, according 
to a complete analysis of the Census: and these are 15 
more than the pauper returns showed to have been in the 
several towns in the State at the time. 

These numerous statements of the cases of insanity in 
towns and families where there were no such persons to 
be disordered, will prepare us to doubt the other state- 
ments which assert that all, or almost all, or any large 
proportion of the colored inhabitants were lunatics. 

It is not enough that we make the deductions above 
proposed, and then believe that all the colored people in 
many towns and counties, or that two thirds, or one half, 
or any considerable proportion of these persons in other 
towns, were insane. No man in his senses, at all con- 
versant with diseases of the mind, will admit, that the 
32 cases of insanity in Maine, the 10 in New-Hampshire, 
or the 108 in Ohio, which may, possibly, have subjects of 
disease, had in 1840 any certain existence. There is an 
extreme probability of an excess of statement here, as 
there was a certainty of it in the cases that we have 
been able to disprove. And we may fairly assume, that 
the sixth census is not reliable authority in any matters 
of disease, and has furnished no ground for any opinion 
or theory as to the prevalence of lunacy or idiocy among 
the colored people of the northern States, nor of the lia- 
bility of this race to mental disorder. 


somewhat remarkable, that statements 


has seem 


so glaringly talse in themselves, so palpably contradic- 
tory to each other, so contrary to all common observa- 
tions and experience, so unsupported by any analogies or 
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even theories, should have been so passively acquiesced 
in by the people of this country, and especially by the 
naturalists, the physicians, and the statisticians of Ame- 
rica. The Massachusetts Medical Society is the only as- 
sociation of physicians, or naturalists, that are known to 
us to have been so disturbed by these assertions as to 
pursue the inquiry into the same families, and ascertain 
them to be false. The American Statistical Association 
is the only philosophical, historical, or statistical society, 
that have inquired into it, and endeavored to set the mat- 
ter right before the people. ? 


The matter was brought to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State, in 1845, by one of the oldest and ablest 
statesmen in the country. The Secretary admitted the 
errors pointed out to him, and yet he thought it not worth 
while to take any public action to remedy it. Still, the 
deductions drawn from these errors were adopted as 
grounds to sustain, to their extent, some measures of pub- 
lic nature. The subject was brought before both Houses 
of Congress by able and influential members, and refer- 
red to committees in each body. But no further public 
action was taken, except that the Senate printed the me- 
morial of the Statistical Association. 


After all this indifference on the part of the public 
authorities who assumed the responsibility of thts docu- 
ment, and the apathy and neglect on the part of the me- 
dical profession who ought to know and look after these 
things, and who should jealously watch over the reports 
of science and natural history of our country, it is not 
strange that the people believed these new statements, 
—that newspaper writers, not familiar with nosological 
science, should repeat and publish these ‘ startling facts, 
and that the world should tremble at the very thought of 
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the overwhelming power of lunacy upon the colored 
race, when left to itself, in the free States ‘of this Union, 

The scientific world rested tnuch of its hopes upon the 
sixth census, and anticipated great advantage and light 
from the investigations and discoveries in this hitherto un- 
trodden field. It was thought that so extensive inquiry 
would show the prevalence of several diseases and de- 
fects among several millions of people of different races, 
living in climates so various, and in conditions so oppo- 
site, as to indicate the comparative influence of these 
upon human health and power. But all such hopes were 
disappointed by a thorough examination of the document 
itself. There was such a want of competence and faith- 
fulness on the part of some of those who prepared and 
published it, and its statements of some facts were so 
false, and its deductions so groundless, that so far from 
advancing the cause of truth, and knowledge, and sci- 
ence, it has put a stumbling-block in their way and re- 
tarded their progress. 

But it is now to be hoped that the seventh census, that. 
of 1850, will not fail as did its predecessor. We have 
confidence that the public officers who have it in charge 
to analyze, digest and publish the returns of the marshals 
who enumeratcd the people in 1850, will bring to their 
work such competence, intelligence and faithfulness as 
will prevent the repetition of the errors of the former 
report, and that they will produce such a document as 
will command the confidence of all men; such a one as 
the government can honestly offer to the people, and 
such as we shall uot be ashamed to present to foreign 
nations. 
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Art. VI.—Reports of the Board of Commissioners and of 


the Superintendent of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum of 
New Brunswick, for the year 1850. 8vo. St. John: 
1851. 


After closing a notice of all the Annual Reports of 
Asylums, received either by us, or at Utica, we were un- 
expectedly favored with the above, through the kindness 
of Dr. Waddell, the superintendent. 

The institution itself, besides its inherent claims to 
notice, is interesting from its location,--the “ farthest east 
Asylum for the insane on the continent.” 

The Commissioners present a brief report of their re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and state their desire to erect a 
barn, root-house, to make further improvements on the 
grounds, and to furnish an additional supply of water. 

We hope the government will realize that it will be 
true liberality not only to vote sufficient appropriations for 
all these purposes, but also to make provision for a fur- 
ther enlargement of the building. We shall notice this 
again, in reviewing the report of Dr. Waddell. 

The statistics for the year are as follows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Remaining Dec. 31, 1849, 48 92 
Admitted during the year, 22 59 


Of the 92 old cases, there still remain 75 (males 35, 
females 40); one of these last is a female quite recover- 
ed from her mental ailment, but being the subject of par- 
tial paralysis, is not in a condition to be discharged to 
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seek a living for herself, and her friends are unable to 


provide for her. ‘The remaining are thus accounted 


for :— 


“Three deaths out of ninety-two old cases, and all among those of 
the longest standing on our record,—one, say thirteen years, one of 
nine and the other upwards of three, making an average of eight years 
to each.” 

Of the remaining seventy-tour old cases, fifty-five are 
returned as unimproved, and their chances of improve- 
ment becoming less and less as time wears away ; 
while of the other nineteteen, seventeen are returned as 
improved, and two much improved. 

Of tle admissions during the year, there have been 
discharged ;— 


Males. Females. Total 

Much Improved, .....-..----- 5 2 7 
0 l 
25 14 37 

14 8 22 


**The medical treatment of the Insane T have conducted on the same 
general principles that I was accustomed to adopt in private practice. I 
soon, however, discovered that in most cases they required much larger 
doses than J have been in the habit of prescribing. I have used as little 
medicine as possible, never, however, failing to resort to it in cases where, 
in my judgment, insanity depended on physical disease. In such cases, 
I have obtained from it its usual beneficial results. 

“The moral treatment is based on kindness, and it is our constant aim 
to surround our patients with as many agreeable influences as are in our 
power. But I regret that our means are so limited: we have no Chapel 


for religious services, and no Halls, such as are intended to be in the 
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wings, for social parties and in-door amusements. Our Library, too, is 
not so varied as is desirable, to be well adapted for the use of our pa- 
tients. Outside we have no Ten-pin Alley, and no arrangements for 
amusing and healthful recreations, the influence of which enters so 
largely into this branch of our treatment, and which abound at all the 
best establishments of the kind in the United States. And I beg to so- 
licit your attention to these deficiencies in any plans that you may have 
under consideration for future improvement.” 


We commend the following extract from Dr. Wad- 
dell’s report, to the most serious consideration of his 
government, should it happen that these pages may come 
to its notice: 


‘* Incurable Paralytics and Idiotic persons are being sent to us, and 
have encroached upon the accommodations designed for the Insane, till 
the evil has assumed a form that requiresaremedy. It is quite possible 
that the reason why such persons are sent here is, that they may cease 
to be a burden on the Parish to which they belong. If the object of our 
Institution were correctly understood, and sufficiently appreciated, and 
if those who have the power to send them were guided by proper feel- 
ings, they would rather protect us from such cases than impose them 
upon us. ‘The golden rule would, I think, operate well under such cir- 
cumstances. Let any one put the question to himself: If Providence 
were to afflict me with insanity, would I like to be confined in a Ward— 
perhaps already overcrowded—with persons who, from the effects of in- 
curable disease, are deprived of the power, to say nothing of the will, of 
attending to the ordinary decencies of life? Now, this is just what hap- 
pens with us in our present circumstances. Ifa patient be sent to us in 
a state of violent excitement, no matter how respectable he may be, or 
what luxuries he may have enjoyed at home, he must be confined in the 
Lodge where these persons are, for in the centre building we have not 
the means to restrain him, so that he, his attendant and the building, may 
be safe—that part of the establishment was not designed for such a pur- 
pose, and at present affords no such accommodation. How painful the 
sight to witness respectable persons, who have been accustomed to the 
comforts and even the elegancies of life, peeping, as it were, through the 
dark cloud in which their intellectual faculties have been enshrouded, to 
look upon a scene partly made up by objects so disgusting; they natu- 
rally shrink back, and plunge deeper into the gloom from which they 
were emerging, and reason, even in their madness, that that state which 
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makes them imaginary Princes or Heroes is preferable to that. It will 
be long ere the effect is lost upon my own mind of an exclamation made 
by a gentleman under the circumstances I have just described, worn out 
by excitement, his whole body, as it were, a bundle of irritability and 
sensitiveness, his reason dawning,—I say it will be long before I forget 
an exclamation of his, when realizing the full effects of these influences: 
‘I wish to God I were mad, then I should be happy.” In the name, 
then, of our common humanity, | beg your generous interference to put 
a stop to this crying evil at once, and forever. Let these poor unfortu- 
nate persons be removed to some other Institution where they may be 
made as comfortable as the nature of their circumstances will permit, or 
let separate accommodation be provided for them here, that they may 
no longer, by their presence, operate as a dead weight on our curative 
treatment of the Insane. 

“‘ By every means in my power I have endeavoured to bring to the 
notice of the public the defective state of the Institution, for the want of 
sufficient accommodation. Visitors, Grand Juries, Editors of the City 
Press, all have inspected our several Wards, and observed their crowded 
state, and the difficulties in management arising out of that circumstance ; 
and Grand Juries and Editors have alike pointed out the necessity for 
increased accommodation ; and for their kindness in doing so, I beg to 
thank them; and His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, when in- 
specting the Establishment last August, left a memorandum in our Visi- 
tors’ Book, of which the following is a copy :— 


‘**T am much pleased with the order, cleanliness, and general manage- 
ment of this Establishment, whilst I regret that the part of the original 
design not being completed, interferes in some degree with the requisite 
accommodation of the Patients, and compels rooms to be occupied, and 
even crowded, which are hardly fit for the reception of Patients.’ 


‘The evil, nevertheless, still exists, and it is painfully felt in our utter 
inability properly to classify our Patients—for this evil there is only one 
remedy, and it lies in completing the original design of the Institution by 
building the wings and another Lodge.” 


“ The following extract from a letter of 30th July last, from Dr. Ray, 
of the Butler Hospital, appears a-propos : 


+1 hope your people will see the propriety of placing your Institution 
on a respectable footing, regarded as a matter of policy. So long as the 
better class of Patients shun it, so long will it be merely a Pauper 
Establishment ; and though a valuable Institution for Paupers, it will 
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furnish no relief to any class who are able and willing to pay. They 
will be obliged, as much as ever, to incur the serious expense of placing 
their Patients in Hospitals abroad, while they contribute to the support 
of their own Hospital at home. [ trust they will, ere long, see the 
matter in its true light.’ 


“As the Provincial Lunatic Asylum is designed to be a permanent 
Institution, it is but right that we have respect to the probable future 
wants of the country; and occupying the position that I do, I feel that 
it is proper that I should devote my, best exertions to shape it to meet 
those wants. It is the opinion of those best informed on the subject, 
that the Province is rich in undeveloped resources, and that it is on the 
very eve of having pass through it a great Inter-national Highway, and 
that is is destined at no very distant day to support a numerous and busy 
population. In this opinion | entirely concur; but before any thing great 
can be accomplished for this country, there must be a population to do 
the work. The opening up of our mines, and working the minerals, and 
constructing our Railroad, would require a great accession to our popu- 
lation, and the history of the experience of our neighbours in the United 
States should guide us here. There the stream of Emigration which 
their great public works attracted to their shores was composed of the 
sick and the weakly, as well as the healthy and vigorous, and that has 
proved a prolific source whence their benevolent Public Institutions have 
been peopled. The same results may very reasonably be anticipated 
here—Besides, the new impulse which such great works will impart to 
the latent energies of a hitherto quiet population, will contribute largely, 
I have no doubt, to the production of mental disease. It is probable that 
to this cause, more than to any other, may be attributed the great increase 
of insanity in those countries where Railroads and other great public 
works are revolutionizing the business transactions, and over-stimulating 
the energies of the people. Against all such contingencies, then, it is 
but prudent we should be provided, and I beg to submit whether this 
should not be regarded as an additional reason for increasing our accom- 
modation with as little delay as possible.” 
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Art. VI.—Thermal Ventilation, and other Sanitary Im- 
provements, applicable to public buildings, and recently 
adopted at the New-York Hospital: a Discourse deliver- 
ed at the Hospital, Feb. Sth, 1851. By Joun War- 
son, M.D. 8vo. New-York: 1851. [With engraved 
plans of the exterior and interior of the Hospital.] 


This is an elaborate account uf the improvements re- 
cently introduced into the New-York Hospital. Had not 
the subject been repeatedly noticed in our analysis of the 
reports of lunatic asylums, we should have been happy 
to quote at length from the details here given. The fol- 
lowing is, however, peculiarly interesting :— 


“ The Improvements for the admission of pure Air.—F or supplying the 
wards with pure air, independent of accessory aid from windows and 
doors, two perpendicular cool air shafts each about fifteen feet high, 
and four and a half wide internally, one in the open green at the north, 
the other in the corresponding green at the south of the building, and 
each at the distance of thirty feet from it, have been erected, and made 
to communicate beneath, with two underground air-ducts of the same 
capacity, each passing ina direct line from the bottom of the upright 
shaft, towards the centre of the basement hall, and beneath it, to within 
a few feet of the point at which the respective wings meet the central 
portion of the building. Each of these underground air-ducts, in its 
passage beneath the hall, gives off four laterally ascending branches, 
which open into a corresponding number of air chambers in the base- 
ment of the wings. The united capacity of the ascending branches is 
still equal to that of the main air-duct, and each of them opens into its 
respective air-chamber through the floor. 

‘* For supplying pure air to the centre of the house, three apertures 
are provided near the basement window, one on either side of the front 
entrance, and one at a corresponding point in the rear, and the air is in- 
troduced through these in such a way as to become somewhat tempered 
before reaching the three air-chambers under the central portion of the 
house, and into which it is received near the floor. 

“« From the eleven air-chambers, four for each wing and three for the 
centre, the air is conducted upwards by flues, all terminating near the 
floor of the respective apartments to which they lead.” 
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We can confidently recommend the careful perusal of 
the present discourse to all who are engaged in erecting 
or improving public buildings for the sick, and the in- 
sane. 


Art. VI.—A Manual for Attendants in Hospitals for the 
Insane. By Joun Curwen, M. D., Superintendent 
and Physician of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Asy- 
lum. ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do you even so untothem.” 18mo. Philadelphia: 
1851. 


It is but a short time since we registered the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Curwen to the important post that he now 
holds, and in the present work he gives us a proof of the 
earnestness with which he enters on its duties. The 
number of attendants required in a well-regulated hos- 
pital is so great, and their preparations for their respec- 
tive offices so little cared for, that a code of directions 
would seem also indispensable to aid and advise them. 
What other superintendents are, from various circum 
stances, obliged to communicate verbally, Dr. Curwen 
has committed to paper and print, and we have no doubt, 
but that both he and his patients will reap much advan- 
tage from it. 

The character of the book will best be understood by 
extracts, which we make almost at random :— 

“ Tn making application for the situation of an attendant in a Hospital 
for the Insane, you have no doubt fully considered the difficulties and 
responsibility, together with the nature of those duties which you will 
be called upon to perform. Unless you have made up your mind to sub- 
mit to much self-denial and many privations; unless you enter on the 


discharge of your duties with a full determination to perform those duties 
with hearty good-will and a sincere desire to benefit those who may be 
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placed under your care; unless you feel thoroughly imbued with the dis- 
position to assist to the utmost of your ability in one of the most beneve- 
lent undertakings to which man can be called, it will be the part of pru- 
dence, as well as sound discretion, to retrace your steps, and turn your 
attention to some other vocation. 

** Dissimulation and deception must be most scrupulously avoided; and 
truth, candour and honesty, characterize all communications with the 
insane. Policy and expediency, not to say morality and religion, dictate 
this as the most proper course. 

“The majority of those afflicted with insanity labour under some dis- 
order of the general health, which may usually be regarded as the cause 
of the mental derangement. In these cases, however, the treatment 
required is such as to demand no more from the attendant than the 
steady and strict adherence to the directions of the physicians ; but in- 
stances are constantly occurring in every hospital where a patient is ad- 
mitted with serious disease, or where some of the inmates are attacked 
with some disorder, which requires careful and particular attendance and 
treatment.” 


The second part contains directions for the administra- 
tion of baths, the preparation of dietetic articles, and re- 
ceipts for making fomentations, poultices, gargles, &c, 
We select from this, the following— 

* Dressinc or Buisters.—Before applying a blister, the part on 
which it is to be placed should be well washed with soap and warm 
water, and thoroughly dried, the hair shaved off, and the skin irritated 
by being rubbed with a coarse towel, or,.if this is not sufficient, with 
warm vinegar, &c. The blister should be in perfect contact with the 
skin, but should not, as is too often the case, be subjected to much pres- 
sure, for this retards vesication, and is a source of uneasiness to the pa- 
tient. If, on examination, the skin beneath the blister be found reddened, 
the rising of the blister may be hastened by the application of a warm 
bread and milk, or flaxseed poultice, which effectually answers the object, 
and at the same time relieves the patient from the distressing pain and 
burning caused by the continuance of the blister. 

«The dressing of a blister requires some skill, and much pain and in- 
convenience will be saved to the patient by careful attention and tender 
handling. Every thing necessary for the operation, as the plaster spread, 
&c. should be ready before commencing. Each of the vesicles is to be 
carefully nipped, with the points of a pair of sharp scissors, at their most 
depending part, and the serum evacuated. If the blister have properly 
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risen, the whole surface will be detached from the skin beneath in one 
or at most two or three large vesicles, and the loose cuticle must be re- 
moved. The particular dressing will be ordered by the physician. The 
plaster for the dressing should not be larger than the blistered surface. 
“Issues and setons should be washed twice daily with warm water, 
and carefully dressed in accordance with the direction of the physician.” 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


NEW-YORK STATE INSTITUTION FOR IDIOTS. 


At the late session of the Legislature an act was passed to establish 
an Asylum for Idiots, and appropriating six thousand dollars each year 
for two years, for its support. It directed the appointment of five trus- 
tees by the Governor and Senate, who, with the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State and Comptroller, constitute the Board of 
Trustees. They are authorized to establish regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Asylum, to procure a suitable building, to employ the neces- 
sary teachers, keepers and assistants, to select twenty pupils, from those 
whose parents or guardians are unable to provide for their support, some 
from each of the judicial districts of the State, and to receive as many 
pay pupils as can be conveniently accommodated, on such terms as they 
deem just. 

he Governor and Senate appointed Joun C. Spencer, Wituiam L. 
Marcy, James H. Titus, (of N. Y.) Rev. Wm. I. Kip, and Franxuiw 
Townsenp, Trustees under the act. The Board met in July and ap- 
pointed committees to look out for a building and a competent superin- 
tendent teacher. At a subsequent meeting the committee for that pur- 
pose, two of them, Messrs. Spencer and Marcy, having visited the school 
of Dr. Wilbur, at Barre, Mass., recommended that gentleman as Super- 
intendent, and he was accordingly appointed. 

The spacious building on the Troy road, heretofore known as the 
“Bull’s Head Tavern,” about two miles from the city, was procured for 
two years ata rent which was put at a very moderate rate by the libe- 
rality of the proprietor, Stephen Van Rensselaer, esq. In the mean- 
time circulars were sent by each of the trustees to the different judicial 
districts, making inquiries for suitable pupils. It was determined to as- 
sign two pupils for each judicial district, making sixteen, and to select 
the remaining four at large. 

An executive committee was appointed at a subsequent meeting, con- 
sisting of John C. Spencer, William L. Marcy and Franklin Townsend, 
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to put the building in order, make necessary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of pupils, and take the immediate charge of the Asylum ; and aset 
of regulations was adopted. Circulars were sent by the committee to 
the parents and friends of the applicants who had been selected by the 
Board for admission ; and the building being in readiness, pupils began 
to arrive soon after the 20th of October last. 

There are now in the institution 7 State and 6 pay or part pay pupils, 
13 in the whole. Eight State pupils selected have not yet arrived.— 
There are 5 vacancies in the number of State pupils; one in each of the 
2d, 5th, 6th and 8th judicial districts, and one from the State at large.— 
One pay pupil has not arrived, and there is room for three more pay 

upils. 
may be addressed to Hervey B. M. D., Super- 
intendent of the Asylum. It is desired that the vacancies should be 
filled as soon as practicable, and persons acquainted with proper subjects 
in the different districts, would confer a favor on them by communicating 
their cases to the Superintendent or one of the executive committee. 

And editors of newspapers would promote a humane purpose by 
giving the substance of this article, so that the institution may be 
promptly filled. 

It is proper to state that the school is a family provided for by the 
most tender care of a superintendent, his wife, a matron and assistants, 
who have undertaken this most irksome work of charity, from the high- 
est principles of Christian benevolence; and that it is visited and in- 
spected weekly by some one of the executive committee, and monthly 
by the board of trustees. 

We are indebted for the information which has enabled us to prepare 
this notice, to one of the executive committee.— Albany State Regisier, 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 


[We take the liberty of publishing the following extract of a letter 
from a Manager of one of the oldest Asylums in the United States.] 

** During the past summer my attention has been drawn to the sub- 
ject of insanity by weekly visits to the ——, and I feel satisfied 
that much remains to be done, before we afford to lunatics all the means 
of cure by which they are capable of profiting. It seems probable that 
we have been, as yet, too easily convinced that cases are incurable, and 
often satisfied with the mere safe-keeping of patients. By all pleasant 
and winsome sights and sounds, by cheerful occupation, by out door la- 
bor and in-door sports or mechanical pastimes, ought ‘* minds diseased ” 
to be won from their gyrations, —their never-ending rotation upon the 
point of fallacy. 

** I would like to see a billiard-table, a turning-lathe, pictures, engra- 
vings, a drawing-master, lectures on Natural Philosophy with proper 
apparatus, magic lantern, and models of machines in every Asylum. I 
would furnish to the Superintendent the means of exciting an interest 
im the mind of every patient, by being able to show him something that 
might hit his fancy. 
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‘There should be perfect quiet, and proper rooms constructed on 
acoustic principles to reflect away the sound, instead of conducting inte 
every convalescent’s apartment the shrieks of the excited. Without 
doubt, the disturbance of sleep by the ravings of violent patients, is the 
greatest evil in our present Asylums. I do not hesitate to say, that if the 
same number of sane people were shut up with the same causes of irri- 
tation and night disturbance, not a few of those sane people would be- 
come mad. 

‘* A community comprising 27,000 lunatics, as this Union, doubtless, 
now does, needs all the light which can®e thrown over the subject.” 


TRIAL FOR MURDER, AND ACQUITTAL ON THE 
GROUND OF INSANITY. 


We record the following facts, without, at present, a word of com- 
ment : — 

Margaret Garrity, a young servant-girl at a public-house in Newark. 
N. J., was visited by a countryman of hers, who, under promises of 
marriage, seduced her. Not long after, he addressed another female, 
and married her. The deceived girl soon took an opportunity to en- 
counter him, and with a common carving-knife, taken from her resi- 
dence, stabbed him, so that he almost died instantly. The result of the 
trial and its accessories, we copy from the Newark Mercury, and New- 
ark Daily Advertiser Newspapers. 

At an early hour this morning, intelligence was spread through the 
city that the jury had agreed, and at 74 the Court convened, with the 
several counsel of the prisoner in attendance. 

The general conviction was, that the verdict would be against the 
prisoner, and a hushed stillness pervaded the audience as the j 
were ushered to their seats. They looked worn and fatigued, 
been out sixty-two hours. 

The prisoner was in her seat, and evidently deeply affected with her 
situation ; her stifled sobs were plainly perceptible, and her trembling 
frame denoted that she too had suffered powerfully from the uncertainty 
of her fate When the roll of the jury had been called, they were 
asked their verdict, and the Foreman speaking for them, said they found 
Margaret Garrity, the prisoner at the bar, ‘‘ Nor Guiry, on the ground 
of insanity.” 

The verdict was greeted with applause by the crowded Court-room, 
which was, however, promptly checked by the officers in attendance, 
The jury were thereupon dismissed, and the Court adjourned until 
10 o’elock this morning. 

As the intelligence spreads through the city, it is met with ahnost 
universal congratulation and rejoicing. There is a general feeling that: 
justice is far more strongly guarded and protected by such a verdict than’ 
by any other, and all classes respond to the decision that has been made. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser has the following :—The*Court ap- 
pointed a commission, consisting of six pbysicians, this morning, to exe- 
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mine her case, to decide whether she should be sent to the Asylum or 
set at liberty. ‘he commission is composed of Drs. D'Arcy, Smith, 
Dougherty, Clark, Woodruff, and Pennington. They paid her a visit 
this morning, and at the opening of the Court this afternoon reported as 


follows : 
Essex Co. Jail, Newark, N. J., Oct. 13. 

“ We, the undersigned, having been appointed by the Court of Oyer 
and Teriiner to inquire into the present condition of the mind of Mar- 
garet Garrity, respectfully report that, having made careful investigation, 
we find at present existing no @vidences of unsound mind.” 

[Signed by the above Physicians. } 


SELECTIONS. 


Ipiors.—British Association, Meeting at Ipswich, July 1851. 

The Secretary read a paper by Dr. E. T. Tilt, ‘on the best means of 
ascertaining the number and condition of the Infantile Idiots in the 
United Kingdom.” The object was to show a mode in which the in- 

suggested by Dr. Coldstream, and approved of by the General 
ommittee, at the Edinburgh meeting of the Association, might be made 
at a trifling expense. The urgency of an inquiry into the extent of in- 
fantile idiocy appeared at once from the following considerations: 1. It 
was well known that in England, as in other countries, many children 
were born with congenital deficiency of understanding, which if uncor- 
rected necessarily led to their being pitiable and degraded objects at full 
. 2. There could be no doubt that the various forms of infantile idiocy 
could be always alleviated and often cured—this was especially shown by 
the success of Dr. Guggenbuhl. 3. It followed, therefore, that it was 
desirable to ascertain the number of such idiots in the United Kingdom 
and for this purpose, the machinery which the Poor Law Commission- 
ers had at their command presented the readiest and least expensive 
means. It would only be necessary to print the required schedules and 
forward them to the Union Medical Officers, who would fill them, with- 
out requiring for such a work of charity any increase to their pay. 

In the discussion on this paper, Mr. Rae. Director of Statistics, 
at Washington, pointed out that in the last United States Census, the 
name and residence of every Idiot in the States was recorded, so as not 
only to show the number of idiots, but also to give to charitable institu- 
tions the means of relieving them.— Atheneum, July 19, 1851. 

New Luvatic Asyitum at Cotney Hatrcu.—This new Asylum, for 
the County of Middlesex, was opened on the Ist of suly, 1851. It is 
the largest Asylum in Europe. The galleries have octagon ends, pierced 


with windows, in accordance with Dr. Conolly’s suggestions, in order 
that the patients when walking in them may escape the dreary aspects 
of a dead wall.— London Journal of Medicine, August, 1851. 

The _— Lunatic Asylum, which has just been erected at Colney 
Hatch, Middlesex, is said to have 1,045 Rooms; 7,845 Windows, and 
1470 doors.— English Paper, Sept. 27, 1851. 
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Selections, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are extremely desirous, (as our pages we think will show,) to 
make this’Journal correspond to its name, the American Journal of In- 
sanity, and have in consequence, frequently set aside valuable foreign 
papers, even after they were in type, for communications from American 
Physicians, or notices of their writings. We earnestly invite a continu- 
ance of the favors which we have received. But it is very necessary to 
state, (what indeed we ought to have announced sooner) that the Jour- 
nal is printed within the Asylum, with the aid often of patients; that 
the font of type is small, that as soon as a number is completed, another 
must be commenced, and that thus from necessity, each number is in 
the course of printing during its whole three months. Our Correspond- 
ents will therefore greatly oblige us, by forwarding their papers, as early 
as possible, or if that cannot be done, to at least notify us in ample season, 
of their intention of communicating. Editor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Southern Med. and Surg. Journal, November. 

Ohio Med. and Surg. Journal. 

Nelson’s Northern Lancet, and Gazette of Legal Medicine, October. 
American Phrenological Journal, October, November and December. 
Water-Cure Journal, October and December. 

New Jersey Medical Reporter, October, November and December. 
Albany Cultivator, October, November and December. 

Western Literary Messenger, October, November and December. 
Literary World, July to September. To No. 254. 

Transylvania Medical Journal, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 1. 

Southern Literary Messenger, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 

Western Medico-Chirurg. Journal, September and October. 

New England Botanic, Med. and Surg. Journal, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
St. Louis Med. and Surg. Journal, Sept., Oct. and Nov. 

Medical News and Library, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 

New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, November. 

American Journal of Pharmacy, October. 

Missionary Herald, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 

American Journal of Medical Sciences, October. 

Charleston Medical Journal and Review, November. 

Stethoscope and Virginia Medical Gazette, Oct. and Nov. 
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British-American Med, and Physical Journal, Oct., Nov. and Dee. 
Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, from 1232 to 1244 inclusive. 
Medical Examiner, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
Christian Union, November and December. 
Prisoner’s Friend, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
Scalpel, November. 
North-Western Med. and Surg. Journal, November. 
Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery, October. 
Genessee Farmer, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
New-York Journal of Medicine, and the Collateral Sciences, November. 
Dublin Medical Press, to No. 671; Nos. 667, 668 missing. 
Buffalo Medical Journal and Monthly Review, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
New Hampshire Journal of Medicine, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
Y Cenhadwr Americanaidd, Hydref, Tachwedd a Rhagfyr. 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
Gedey’s Ladies’ Book, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
Graham’s Magazine, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
Littell’s Living Age, to No. 396 complete. 
Forester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
The Student, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
Home Missionary, November and December. 
Foreign Missionary, Jaly, October and November. 
The Ark and Odd-Fellow’s Magazine, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
American Journal of Dental Science, October. 
Dollar Magazine, October and November. 
Nordamerikanischer Monatsbericht. Oct. and Nov. 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
American Whig Review, October. 
Mother’s Magazine and Family Monitor, Oct. and Dec. 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia, No. 4, and 5. 
Quarterly Summary ef the Transactions of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia. October. 
Methodist Quarterly Review, October. 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, October. 
British and Foreign Med-Chirurg. Review, October. 
New-York Medical Times, Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
New-York Medical Gazette, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
Sartain’s Magazine, from March to December inclusive. 
Christian Instructor, October. 
The Temple, December. 
Bulletin L’Academie Nationale de Medecine, 22 Nos. per H. Bailliere. 
Revue Medicale Paris, 4 Nos. 
Journal Des Connaissances Chirurgicales, 10 Numbers. 
Journal de Medecine Paris, July. 
Gazette Medicale de Paris,, 20 Nos. 
Pictorial Temperance Almanac for 1852. 
Essays on Infant Therapeutics. By John B. Beck, M. D. 
Transactions American Medical Association, from Dr. McCall, Utica. 
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